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The 


Tue Government’s White Paper on 
Defence has been received by most of the 
national press with remarkable indifference. 
Apparently it is assumed in Fleet Street 
that the British public has become inured 
since 1950 to this crushing burden and 
will accept uncritically whatever further 
demands are made upon it in the name of 
military preparedness. We believe that the 
Labour Party will be gravely mistaken to 
underrate the intelligence of the British 
people in this way. If it is to speak for the 
country, it must submit this unsatisfactory 
document to searching examination and 
expose the absurdities of what goes by 
the name of British Defence policy. 

The first thing to notice is that, though 
rearmament has been slashed by Mr. 
Churchill—it is now running below the 
level of Mr. Attlee’s first £3,600 m. pro- 
gramme—the cost of the armed forces is 
still rising. At £1,496,760,000, the 1953 
Defence Estimates are some £60 m. higher 
than last year’s, even after allowance is 
made for a larger allocation of dollar aid. 
This increase is due partly to rising costs 
and improved pay, and partly to soaring 
expenditure on transporting and maintain- 
ing the eleven divisions overseas. In 1952, 
Kenya was added to our commitments in 
Germany, rea Korea and the Middle 
East; and if Mr. Lyttelton has his way, 
Central Africa may be requiring troops 
before very long. 

This no doubt explains the important 


- section of the White Paper which deals 





Worst of Two Worlds 


with the call-up. The present National 
Service Act expires next autumn. The 
Government intends to lay before Parlia- 
ment a Bill to extend it for five years. 
The two-year pericd is to be maintained, 
and in future conscripts are to be liable, 
for five years after their Territorial service 
ends, to re-call in an emergency. 

Now the two-year call-up was part of 
the panic rearmament undertaken on the 
assumption that World War III had begun 
in Korea. It was justified as an emergency 
measure, designed to set an example to the 
countries of the Commonwealth and West- 
ern Europe. It is now clear that our 
example will not be followed. Australia 
and New Zealand have introduced a 14- 
week call-up: the rest of the Common- 
wealth nothing at all. In Western Europe 
eighteen months is the norm. Further- 
more, the European conscript only serves 
at home (the French campaign in Indo- 
China is manned exclusively by Regulars), 
whereas the British National Service men 
form the bulk of our overseas armies. 
Indeed, for the last twelve months every 
active division in the British Army has been 
serving overseas, and the strategic reserve at 
home has ceased to exist. If we are setting 
an example to our allies, it is an example of 
strategic lunacy. 

Economically, the Government’s man- 
power policy is equally disastrous. The 
White Paper very properly justifies the 
slash in rearmament with the argument 
that “ if we overstrain ourselves too greatly, 





we shall by economic collapse give the 
Communists a bloodless victory.” But 
rearmament—which before it was scaled 
down had already cost us many of our 
engineering export markets—is only one 
aspect of the problem. The other is the 
effect of our overseas military commit- 
ments on the dollar gap. At present these 
commitments are costing us about £140 m. 
annually, mostly in dollars ; and, if the Bonn 
Agreements are signed and the Germans 
stop paying Occupation costs, this expendi- 
ture will be more than doubled. 

Ever since 1945, Britain has been trying 
to maintain a position as a greater Power 
than she can afford to be. The Attlee 
rearmament programme was merely the 
fantastic climax of a process of wishful 
military thinking. Mr. Churchill has been 
forced to slash that programme. But, 
characteristically, he is seeking to maintain 
all our overseas military commitments. 
Instead of cutting the manpower in our 
Forces to the number we can afford to 
equip, he is cutting the equipment, while 
maintaining the manpower undiminished. 
In order to keep up appearances as a Great 
Power, we maintain the two-year call-up. 
We keep our men at arms all over the world, 
but save money on the arms. 

Unfortunately, however, the British arms 
industry has already been expanded far 
beyond our economic resources. What is 
to happen to those of its products which we 
can no longer afford, now that our own 
rearmament expenditure has been slashed ? 
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Mr. Churchill’s answer is simple. The Cen- 
turions and Jets, with which Mr. Attlee planned 
to re-equip the British Forces, are being sold by 
Mr. Churchill for dollars to Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and the U.S., and the obsolescent 
armaments, which the members of N.A.T.O. will 
not accept, are auctioned off in Latin America 
and the Middle East. If we cannot afford to 
re-equip our own forces, we can at least keep 
our factories running by setting off an armaments 
race between the Jews and the Arabs. And Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, speaking officially for the 
Government, can justify this action on the 
ground that it is “ financially profitable.” 

It will be argued by some that these are 
regrettable but unavoidable consequences of the 
Cold War. Faced with the menace of Com- 
munism, Britain must be prepared to make sacri- 
fices—sacrifices, even of principle. If the Govern- 
ment has to rely on the “ merchants of death” to 
bridge the trade gap, is not that a small sacrifice 
for the sake of preparedness? If our trade with 
Russia and China is now regulated under the 
Battle Act by the American Congress, is not this 
a reasonable political concession in exchange for 
military assistance in dollars? If all our young 
mien, from the age of 18 to the age of 29, must 
either be serving in the Forces or liable to re-call 
at short notice, is not that an obligation which 
we are entitled to impose upon them in order to 
set a glorious example to our sluggish allies? Mr. 
Churchill may answer these rhetorical questions 
in the rhetorical affirmative. But if Socialism 
means anything, the Labour Party’s answer must 
be “ No.” 


European Defence in the Balance 


In Rome, this week, the junior members of 
the Six Power conference—Signor De Gasperi, 
M. Van Zeeland and Dr. Beyen—were working 
hard to prevent the E.D.C. project’s foundering 
completely in a collision between French and 
German views. Apart from the insistence by 
France that settlement of the Saar problem must 
be a preliminary condition to ratification of the 
Bonn Agreements, the French draft protocols 
to the E.D.C. Treaty were difficult for Dr. 
Adenauer: to sell to the Bundestag. Not yet 
officially published, but widely “leaked,” they 
appeared to provide that France should have 
considerable “special rights”—to withdraw 
troops at her discretion from the European 

‘Army for overseas purposes, to have exclusive 
control over transfers of French personnel 
between E.D.C. and French national units, to 
maintain her voting strength in E.D.C. irrespec- 
tive of the number of allocated French troops, 
and to retain effective control of the French 
national armament industry. In short, France 
was substantially rescinding her original offer to 
abandon sovereignty over her own forces in the 
interests of the European Community. 


This put Dr. Adenauer in a real difficulty. - 


If he were to agree that the French army must 
be to this considerable extent “ national,” what 
answer could he make to his own nationalists, 
whose objections to E.D.C. have always been 
that the new Wehrmacht would not be under 
exclusive German sovereignty? The Rome talks 
have averted an overt “break-down”: the mot 
@ordre is that all the Governments will “sup- 
port” the E.D.C. project in their Parliaments, 


and the French protocols—significantly re-titled 
as “interpretative texts”—will be studied 
further in committee. This may please Congress, 
but it will not satisfy the Gaullists; and the 
chances of ratification of the Treaty by both 
Bundestag and Assembly are still problematic. 
Already, alternative ideas to E.D.C. are being 
aired—the inclusion of Western Germany in 
N.A.T.O., or even the formation of a “Grand 
Alliance,” to include national German forces. 


The Austrian Elections 


Pessimistic forecasts that the Austrian general 
election would weaken the present Coalition in 
favour of the extreme wings—more particularly 
on the Right—have been belied by the results 
of last Sunday’s voting. The Communist and 
fellow-travelling People’s Opposition won a few 
thousand more votes, but lost one of the five 
seats which it held in the old Parliament. -The 
near-Fascist League of Independents, which 
had made a strong bid for the votes not merely 
of Volksdeutsche refugees but of the Right-wing 
supporters of the Catholic People’s Party, 
actually polled 16,000 less votes than in 1949 
and retained only fourteen out of the sixteen 
seats previously held. Thus the Coalition of 
People’s Party and Social-Democrats comes 
back with 147 seats, against 143. The People’s 
Party secured 65,000 fewer votes and lost two 
seats, while the Socialists, whose total poll was 
up by nearly 200,000 and exceeds that of the 
People’s Party, has 73 seats—only one less than 
the People’s Party—in comparison with 67. 
Before the election, the Right-wing leaders of 
the People’s Party had been talking of the pos- 


sible formation of a new Coalition which would ° 


exclude the Socialists: This now seerns hardly 
to be practical politics. What remains to be 
seen is how far the strengthened position of the 
Socialists will enable them to modify the harsh 
deflationary policy on which the People’s Party, 
under its ex-Heimwehr leader, Julius Raab, 
has set its course. 


Coal Prices and Supplies 


The National Coal Board has had two un- 
palatable bits of news to impart: on March 1 
pit-head prices are to rise by ten per cent. (an 
average increase of 5s. 6d. per ton), and Sir 
Hubert Houldsworth has issued a warning that, 
unless 1953 output rises by five million tons, 
there will not be enough coal to maintain even 
the present rate of export and to build up 
stocks to a “safe” figure before next winter. 
The latest increase will raise the average pit- 
head price to about 63s., as compared with 17s. 
in 1938; but there can be no disputing the 
necessity for the Board’s decision—unwelcome 
as the consequent increase may be in steel and 
other manufacturing costs. The new prices 
are designed to yield an extra £43m. of revenue 
this year. This, of course, is much more than 
enough to cover the rise of 1s. a shift recently 
granted the day-wage men, at an estimated cost 
.of about 8d. a ton on current output; but, apart 
from the accumulated deficit of £6m. at the 
end of 1951, the N.C.B.’s working in 1952 
seems likely to show a substantial loss. Fur- 
thermore, it is problematic whether it will be 
possible this year to maintain, for exports, the 
differential prices (about 25s. a ton over home 
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prices) which have helped in the past to sub- 
sidise domestic consumption. 

As for prospective supplies, the additional 
week’s holiday this year will cost 34 million 
tons, and the Coronation holiday another mil- 
lion, while it is estimated that home consump- 
tion may rise by 500,000 tons, after last year’s 


drop of 23 million tons. The Board is plan-, 


ning intensive propaganda. for higher output; 
but it is by no means certain that exhortation 
on these lines will of itself offset the influence 
of the factors—high proportion of new entrants 
and, in some areas, shortage of face room— 
which made last year for a slight setback in 
output per manshift. It has to be realised 
that the fruits of mechanisation—coal cutters 


and conveyor belts—have now been largely. 


enjoyed. On a long-term view, larger output 
must depend mainly on development, just as a 
reduction of costs can be secured only by 


gradual concentration on the more economic - 


pits. It has to be remembered that the last 
5 per cent. of the coal currently extracted costs, 


on an average, nearly 25s. a ton more than the: 


proceeds of its sale. The finances of the 
N.C.B. would look much healthier if this mar- 
ginal output could be eliminated. 


Mond-Turnerism Revived 


Sir Walter Monckton on Wednesday put 
before his National Joint Advisory Council what 
is left of his Party’s much-trumpeted proposal 
for an “Industrial Charter.” The Charter, in 
the form in which it first emerged from the 
deliberations of the Conservative Party, was to 
be a legally enforceable code of workers’ rights 
—the foundation for a new era of partnership 
between capital and labour. All that has now 
gone by the board: there is to be no legislation, 
but merely, if all goes according to plan, a joint 
declaration of good intentions with no legal force. 
In effect, what the proposed Charter amounts to 
in its attenuated form is a renewed “Mond- 
Turner” proclamation of mutual goodwill, 
which seems likely to be of about the same 
minimal value. As for double-shift working. 
which Sir Walter Monckton is also pressing on 
the unions, the response made to the proposal 
last week, when it was put before a conference 
convened by the Cotton Board, shows that it is 
likely to have a rough passage, not because the 
unions are altogether opposed to it, but because 
they claim the right to consider each case on its 


merits, and not to be rushed into a general 


acceptance that would give employers a free 
hand. Opinion is sharply divided about the 
effects of the system on home life, as well as 
about its economic advantages; and though the 
national need for higher exports is generally 
accepted, the question is whether, if more were 
produced by shift working, more could be sold 
in-the present state of the markets at home and 
abroad. 


Local Rates Dilemma 


Local authorities are now beginning to an- 
nounce their proposed rates for the coming year; 
and it is not at all surprising that most of them 
have to face the need for substantial increases. 
Proposed increases of round about 2s in the £1 
seem to be frequent in the Counties, and the 


West Riding’s rate is due to go up by 3s. The - 
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County Boroughs seem to be similarly placed, 
and the smaller authorities are not likely to be 
in any better position. The main sources of the 
increases are rising costs for wages and materials 
and higher expenditure on education, despite 
economies. The Civil Estimates show the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer able to transfer his in- 
creased spending, or a substantial part of it, 
to the consuming public by cutting the food 
subsidies. The local authorities have no such 
means of escaping the effects of rising costs and 
have to put the increase on the rates. These, 
as a consequence of the unfortunate de-rating of 
industry, have become more than ever inequit- 
able; they press very.heavily on the house- 
holders, who are also hit by the Government’s 
cuts in subsidies and removals of price controls. 
Nor have the local authorities the benefit of a 
normal rise in rateable values; for restrictions 
on rents and on new buildings (except Council 
houses, in which they make a loss, and de-rated 
industrial premises) have prevented these values 
from rising as they would otherwise have done. 
It is easy to tell the local authorities they ought 
to cut their services; but how can they? Are 
they to slow down still further the implementa- 
tion of the 1944 Education Act, or to let the 
roads get further out of repair, or to stop build- 
ing houses? So large a part of their expenditure 
is nowadays practically fixed for them by 
national policy that there is little they can do, 
except cheese-pare at the expense of a few im- 
portant, but unconventional, services, which 
cost relatively little and suffer damage quite out 
of proportion to the savings achieved. 


_Deserters Pardoned 


The decision to grant an amnesty to wartime 
deserters as part of the Coronation jollifications 
is a belated act of common sense. Last year 
only twenty-nine deserters were rounded up; 
efforts by the police to track men down had 
become singularly unrewarding. The numbers 
now ammestied amount, on paper, to nearly 
13,000—the great bulk being deserters from 
the Army. It would clearly, however, be an 
error to suppose that anything like these num- 
bers represent men positively still “on the run.” 
Many of those unaccounted for must be dead, 
while many more will have either emigrated or 
succeeded in establishing for themselves fresh, 
settled lives under a new name. 


ASHINGTON 
Un-American Voices 


A Correspondent writes : The new Congress is 
already getting into its investigatory stride. This 
week it has voted $300,000 to the House Un- 
American Committee—the largest grant it has 
ever been given for one year. Much of this, ac- 
cording to the Committee chairman, Mr. Velde, 
will be used to search out Communists in 
schools and universities, Meanwhile, from his 
vantage point as chairman of the Senate Per- 
manent Investigating Sub-committee, Senator 
McCarthy has already begun to register his first 
successes in the new season. He is currently 
pursuing the “Voice of America”—which has 
never been popular among Republicans in Con- 
gress—and thereby serving notice that the advent 
of a Republican Administration will not stop his 


~ -wendetta- against the State: Department. 


His first victory was to secure a State Depart- 
ent ruling that the “Voice” may not in any 


circumstances quote from the writings of “ con- 
troversial” authors accused of Communism or 
fellow-travelling. The occasion for this decision 
was the Senator’s discovery that quotations from 
Howard Fast were being beamed across the 
Atlantic. Some “ Voice ” officials had thought that 
favourable comments on American life by Com- 
munists would have more impact on foreign 
Communists than routine eulogies by “hundred 
per cent. Americans.” This is now to stop, and, 
in addition, books by such authors must be re- 
moved from the shelves of libraries maintained 
overseas by the U.S. Information Service. Mr. 
Morton, head of the “Voice” New York office, 
has been «suspended for “disagreeing ”. 

Secondly, McCarthy has secured the reinstate- 
ment of a State Department security agent, Mr. 
John Matson, who had been supplying the 
Senator with information about his colleagues. 
Mr. Matson was demoted, according to his 
superior, because the staff in the department in 
which Mr. Matson had worked “became so 
afraid that it could not do its work properly.” 
Thirdly, the Senator has forced the State Depart- 
ment to withdraw an instruction authorising 
employees to refuse to talk to McCarthy’s 
investigators unless the Senator was himself 
present. Each of these successes shows the new 
strength that Senator McCarthy has gained by 
the Republican victory last November. He is no 
longer an outsider, trying to attract attention to 
himself and to use Senate machinery controlled 
by men who disliked him. He is now: chairman 
of a key committee, and he clearly intends to 
exploit his power to the limit. 


DELHI 
Troubled Kashmir 


An Indian Correspondent writes : The five-day 
debate on the President’s address was a routine 
affair, with the exception of an angry debate on 
the situation in Jammu. The _ not-so-passive 
resistance organised by the Praja Parishad of 
Jammu started last November. So far, eleven 
men have been killed, hundreds injured and 
nearly a thousand imprisoned. The agitation, 
which seeks the abrogation of an agreement signed 
between the two Governments last July, has 
caused more embarrassment to the Indian than 
to the Kashmir Government, for if its political 
demands were conceded, India’s case before the 
United Nations would be seriously prejudiced. 
The Right-wing parties, the Hindu Mahasabha, 
Jana Sangha and the Sikh Akalis have been fully 
exploiting its propaganda value and have been 
sustaining it with men and money. 

The unrest stems from the 1947 transfer of 
power from the hands of the Hindu Dogras of 
Jammu to those of Muslims of the valley. Dogras, 
who numbered about 500,000 out of the State’s 
population of four million, had ruled Kashmir for 
nearly a century. They promptly joined the 
R.S.S. (Hindu extremist) gangs and drove thou- 
sands of Muslims out of Jammu. Only the stern 
restraint exercised by Sheikh Abdullah and other 
leaders of the National Conference prevented the 
Muslims of the valley from retaliating. When the 
R.S.S. was outlawed, it re-emerged as the Praja 
Parishad. They say in Kashmir: “A snake can 
cast off its slough but not its poison.” 

The dissolution of the State army and the land 
reforms introduced by the Abdullah Government 
hit the Dogras of Jammu, for the army had always 
been their monopoly. The Government tried to 
compensate them by retaining large numbers in 
the National militia. In the militia there are two 
Dogras to every Muslim, but the loss of privileges, 
such as the keeping of arms without licence, 
caused a lot of hard feelings. The abolition of 
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landlordism benefited the tillers, who were mainly 
Muslim, at the expense of Hindu landlords, and, 
in addition, the Muslims became owners of the 
fertile land in the valley, while the Dogras were 
left with the barren hillsides of Jammu. 

The Parishad’s chance came when the Kashmir 
Constituent Assembly decided that Kashmir 
would be an autonomous unit in the Indian Union 
with an elected head and flag of its own. Abdullah 
played into their hands by making a series of 
tactless speeches. He described talk of full acces- 
sion to India as “childish, unrealistic and 
savouring of lunacy.” The Parishad exaggerated 
these statements as expressing Abdullah’s anti- 
Indian and pro-Pakistan sentiments. It won the 
sympathy of the vernacular press in the Punjab 
and of the Right-wing political parties. 

Then, in July, 1952, came the Abdullah-Nehru 
agreement, which gave Kashmir a_ semi- 
autonomous status. Abdullah went ahead with 
the election of Prince Karan Singh as Head of 
State and with flying the National Conference 
flag on Government buildings. Parishad leaders 
tried to dissuade the Dogra prince from accept- 
ing the post of Head of State. When persuasion 
failed, they organised demonstrations. Then fol- 
lowed lathi-charges, firing and arrests. The other 
clauses of the agreement remained un-imple- 
mented, and Abdullah said he could do nothing 
while the.agitation continued. The Parishad said 
that he had deliberately delayed implementing 
other clauses which gave them certain rights 
under the Indian Constitution. 

The popularity of the Parishad amongst the 
Dogras came as a nasty surprise. The Indian 
Government only realised the gravity of the situa- 
tion when it discovered the use to which it was 
being put by Hindu communalists in India. 
Nehru then admitted that some of the grievances 
were legitimate and would be investigated. On 
February 3 the Kashmir Government appointed 
a four-man committee under its Chief Justice 
to inquire into the problems that had arisen be- 
cause of the operation of land- reforms, the exist- 
ence of customs barrier and the rehabilitation of 
refugees and ex-Servicemen. The attempt is to 
separate the legitimate economic grievances from 
the political, and to sever the agitators in Jammu 
from their sympathisers in India. 

The Right-wing parties have qualified their 
support to the Parishad in one very important 
respect. A fortnight ago Mukerjec, speaking at 
a joint conference of the Jana Sangha, Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Akalis in Delhi, had asked 
for a complete accession of the non-Muslim pro- 
vinces of Jammu and Ladakh (Buddhist) and 
autonomy for the Valley. He knew that this 
amounted to an acceptance of partition of Kashmir 
on religious grounds. He repeated this demand 
at meetings in support of his party candidates 
in bye-elections to the Delhi State Assembly. 
When the elections were over (the Jan Sangha 
and Mahasabha captured three out of four seats), 
he discreetly avoided reference to accession. In 
Parliament, he only dealt with denial of civil 
liberties, repression, the high cost of living due 
to Customs duties, and the plight of the peasantry. 

Mr. Nehru reaffirmed in the House that the 
political relationship between India and Kashmir 
could not be questioned. The State had acceded 
to India in 1947. He said: “It was a 100 per 
cent. accession.” The agreement of July, 1952, 
only dealt with details of “integration.” It is not 
likely that either Mukerjee or any of the other 
Right-wing leaders now mean to support the 
Parishad in all its political demands. The 
Government may succeed in buying off the agita- 
tion by easing customs controls and increasing 
the size of individual holdings of land in Jammu. 
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* The Issue of ‘‘ Tribune’”’ 


A rnoucn the Labour Party Executive has 
avoided a direct ban on Tribune Brains Trusts, 
its resolution on Wednesday seems intended to 
achieve the same result. The formal condemna- 
tion of these Brains Trusts is clearly intended 
to frighten M.P.s from serving on them and to 
make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
members of the Executive, who are bound by 
the doctrines of collective responsibility. The 
rebukes to Sir William Lawther and the Daily 
Herald for violent abuse of Bevanites make the 
Executive decision look less one-sided, but they 
will not inconvenience anyone. The attack is 
on Tribune. 

Mr. Deakin, Sir Lincoln Evans, and their 
supporters would not, I suppose, seek to deny 
that, when Mr. Bevan’s Parliamentary discussion 
group was banned last year, the M.P.’s right of 
free association was infringed. Nor would they 
be concerned about the constitutional justifica- 
tion for denying the right of an independent 
journal (with no organic link with the Labour 
Party) to use a normal and intelligent method of 
publicising itself and promoting its circulation. 
Some might imagine that the condemnation fol- 
lows from a charge that those who serve on 
Tribune Brains Trusts have made use of the 
occasion for factious Bevanite propaganda. I 
gather that no such accusation has been made. 
Over the last two years, the Brains Trusts are 
admitted to have adhered strictly to orthodox 
Socialist propaganda; certainly their efforts in the 
constituencies have been generally welcomed as 
the most effective Labour Party promotion avail- 
able. Tribune cannot be branded as Communist, 
Conservative, or in any way at variance with the 
aims of the Labour Party. Many will say that it 
has offended by its hard-hitting, sometimes shrill, 
and perhaps too personal style of writing. But 
that is beside the point. Its Brains Trusters have 
omitted personal attacks and limited themselves 
to recognised Socialist policy. 

What then is the Executive case? The trade 
union leaders would, I take it, say something like 
this: “This is a conspiracy against the leader- 
ship of the Labour Party. These Brains Trusts 
are merely a device by which ‘Smart Alecs’ try 
to build up their personalities and challenge our 
position as the life-long servants of the Move- 
ment. The very fact that the Brains Trusts have 
not, in their execution, overstepped by a hair’s 
breadth the bounds of Party loyalty, makes them 
more and more successful, dangerous, and 
worthy of suppression. We have had enough, 
surely, of the bitter and destructive invective 
of Tribune; and if we can take any step to 
strain further its financial resources, and prevent 
its small circulation from becoming a big one, we 
shall do so. At a later stage we may decide that 
Labour M.P.s may not write for any newspapers 
except the Daily Herald—or, of course, the 
Mail or Express if they get the chance to do so. 
We are not interested in abstractions about 
liberty; we are fighting for the unity of the Party 
under its established leaders.” _ 

There is, of course, a grain of truth in all these 
complaints. It may be observed that the Brains 
Trusts have proved remarkably successful 
propaganda, not only for the Labour Party, but 
also for the personalities who have taken part in 


them. Tribune’s advocacy of its Socialist prin- 
ciples has, in fact, coincided well enough with 
the tactical needs of the Bevanites. Its polemics 
provoke; tact has never been among its virtues. 
But what do such criticisms amount to? Life 
will indeed be difficult-for Labour leaders if 
tactlessness is to be banned. Is it suggested that 
the Party should depart so far from its traditions 
that one section will not be allowed to attack 
another? How can we do without tolerance 
in a composite Party made of many elements 
from Lib.-Labs. to Social Revolutionaries, 
Fabians, ex-I.L.P.ers, ex-Liberals, ex-Com- 
munists, cranks of every sort, as well as solid 
fellows like you and me? I can scarcely believe 
that either political or trade union leaders, who 
have really known the Labour Party in the past, 
can regard a lively challenge to the existing 
leadership as justifying the Executive in throw- 
ing overboard the liberality and tolerance which 
have been so prized in the Labour Party. 

If I am broadly right, it will be seen that the 
issue is one of power and discipline. The spec- 
tacle of trade union leaders stamping on 
individual initiative is not new and it always pro- 
duces the same results. The Australian Labour 
Party is a leading case. Unless Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. James Griffiths consistently oppose them, I 
do not doubt Mr. Deakin and Sir William 
Lawther and their friends will be able to 
destroy the position—but not the influence—of 
Mr. Bevan within the Labour Party. They can de- 
prive the party of the enthusiasm of his immediate 
followers, and, far more important, of that of 
thousands of voluntary supporters whose faithful 
and devoted work in the constituencies has built 
the Labour Party in the past. For a generation 
Conservative organisers have been heard com- 
plaining that their peculiar difficulty was that 
they could build a machine, but never create 
within it a faith comparable to that of the fol- 
lowers of Robert Owen, the Chartists, William 
Morris, Karl Marx and Keir Hardie. The big 
money and the big organisation on the Labour 
side haye come from the big trade unions. 
If the leaders of these great organisations are 
not interested in the democratic spirit of 
the Party, if they regard an independent 
weekly as rebellion, and a tendency to criti- 
cise themselves as heresy—then we can pro- 
phesy with some precision the decline of 
the Party. The Socialist idea, which alone dif- 
ferentiates Labour from ordinary parties, will be 
made the private property of sects and factions. 
The Party will be bureaucratic and uninspired. 
Like the Social-Democrats of Weimar, it will com- 
mand a solid block of organised voters for a 
bread-and-butter programme of limited interest 
to the young. As long as full employment lasts 
it will stand as an unsuccessful rival, and often 
an unacknowledged partner, of the Conservative 
Party. In a crisis, world or national, it will be 
found to have no significance and no appeal to 
the rank and file. 

If I appeal to leaders of the Labour Party 
to-day to abandon the mood of conformism and 
petty persecution of the Left, which has recently 
overtaken them, it is not because I have any per- 
sonal concern in the matter of the Tribune Brains 
Trusts, but because I should regard it as an 
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unparalleled tragedy if British Social Democracy, 
following in the wake of similar parties abroad. 
trod this dreary and familiar path to self- 
destruction. KINGSLEY MARTIN 


London Diary 


Tue proposed Press Council is solemmy 
defended in the Correspondence columns of 
The Times by that highly reputable representa- 
tive of British journalism, Mr. W. L. Andrews, 
Editor of the Yorkshire Post, and President of 
the Guild of British Newspaper Editors. He 
defends the proposal against criticism on two 
grounds. First, it is “to preserve the established 
freedom of the Press,” which simply means to him, 
as it did to Milton and Wilkes, freedom from 
censorship or other Government interference. I 
can only assume that Mr. Andrews has his tongue 
in his cheek. Arguments about the Press in re- 
cent years have turned on whether Press barons 
have too much power; the notion of setting up 
an organisation representing the Press to prevent 
anyone restricting the powers of Lord Beaver- 
brook or Lord Kemsley will add quite a lot to 
the gaiety of Fleet Street. His second argument 
is that the Council need have no lay representa- 
tive or Chairman representing the public as the 
Royal Commission suggested; like Medicine and 
the Bar, the journalists’ profession should be able 
to govern itself and enforce its own code of 
ethics. Can Mr. Andrews really be so naive? 
The complaint which led to the demand for the 
formation of a Press Council was directed not 
against individual journalists, who do what they 
are told, but against high executives who have 
the power of economic life and death over them. 
If there is a charge, as in one well-known recent 
instance, that a journalist has falsely reported, 
clearly the body to investigate and judge is 
not one dominated by Press proprietors. If a 
working journalist refuses to accept an “un- 
ethical” assignment, is he likely to find backing 
in such a Council? There is no parallel between 
the doctor, the lawyer and the journalist because 
the unit whose conduct needs. watching in the 
case of journalism is not the individual prac- 
titioner, but a vast commercial concern. The 
present proposals for a Press Council are a 
dangerous form of eye-wash. 


* * - 


How rigid and inhibited Parliament becomes 
when the Government majority is narrow! Take 
the example of the Conservative back-bench 
revolt on the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. In 
the hey-day of the 1945 Government, Ernest 
Bevin could launch out on any policy he chose, 
without having to give a serious thought to his 
personal position or the security of the Govern- 
ment. Against those who actively opposed him, 
always less than a hundred, were ranged his 
positive supporters, the loyalists (who would 
never vote against him) and the Tories. Thus, 
not only did he command a huge mathematical 
majority, but so comfortable was the position of 
the Labour Government that neither the division 
amongst his own supporters, nor the covert (and 
disastrous) understanding with the Tories, 
created intolerable tensions. Today Mr. Eden 
is in no real difficulty over his mathematical 
majority, for the Opposition will support him in 
any policy against which his own Right-wing 
revolts. But the cost would be prohibitive, both 
to the Government’s prestige and to Mr. Eden’s 
personal position. The effect of narrow Parlia- 
mentary majorities has meant ruthless whipping 
and iron discipline. It has equally meant that, 
on any issue where the threat of the Whip is in- 
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effective, the Government must give way to its 
dissident supporters. Serious defections cannot 
be faced. 
* * * 
On the Sudan, discipline just held. That is to 
say, after a fierce row behind closed doors, Mr. 


_ Eden persuaded a substantial majority of his 


Party to trust his judgment. No doubt he used 
the somewhat disingenuous argument he 
subsequently advanced to the House, that an 
independent Sudan would be free to join the 
Commonwealth. So, when General Neguib ex- 
ploced this unreality, he stabbed Mr. Eden 
in the back, and, ironically enough, greatly re- 
duced the chance of an early evacuation of Suez, 
which he needs so badly. For back-bench Tories, 
frustrated but furious over the Sudanese 
“betrayal,” believe they can at least prevent a 
similar “sell-out” at Suez. After all, they argue, 
a great majority of their supporters in the country 
agree with them. So do some of their leaders in 
the Cabinet. And what about Mr. Churchill him- 
self? Did he not constantly castigate the Labour 
Government for similar “ scuttling ”? I should be 
surprised if there is any difference between 
Churchill and Eden on the immediate problem 
of Suez: Mr. Churchill, in office, is far too much 
of a realist not to understand that Britain and 
Egypt must agree quickly if they are to agree at 
all, But Mr. Eden’s dilemma is real. The revolt 
against him exists. The Government simply can- 
not afford to allow it to grow. Therefore, an 
agreement on Suez, urgently though it is re- 
quired, must wait until Captain Waterhouse and 
his friends have simmered down, It is an odd 
reflection that Mr. Eden’s act of statesmanship 
over the Sudan has gone far to defeat its own 
ends of quick Anglo-Egyptian understanding, 
has weakened the Party which could now be 
enjoying the credit, and damaged the political 
prospects of the man responsible for it. 
* * * 


I very much doubt whether the State Depart- 
ment will deprive Archbishop O’Hara of his 
American citizenship, though it has been put in 
an embarrassing position by the petition which 
Paul Blanshard presented last week to the U.S. 
Embassy in Dublin. Mr. Blanshard is the author 
of that excellent book, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, which made a powerful attack on 
the politics of the Catholic Hierarchy in the 
United States, and he has recently been living in 
Ireland and working on a new book. He claims 
that the Archbishop, who is the Papal Nuncio in 
Dublin, has forfeited his American citizenship 
by violating the McCarran Act. This provides 
that any American who takes an oath cf allegiance 
to a foreign State or accepts any office under the 
government of a foreign State “shall lose his 
nationality.” Though the McCarran Act was 
ostensibly aimed at Communists, there seems to 
be no reason why it should not apply to anyone 
else.. There is no doubt that the Archbishop, 
who was born in Pennsylvania, is an Ameérican; 
that he holds both a U.S. passport and a diplo- 
matic. passport issued by the Vatican; and that he 
serves a foreign State as an ambassador. The 
first Catholic reaction was to claim that a Papal 
Nuncio—* who represents a spiritual Power ”— 
does not take any oath of allegience to the Pope. 
But he is a Bishop, and takes an.oath as Bishop 
which remains binding when he becomes Nuncio. 
The McCarran Act specifically exempts such 
Bishops from penalties “within the U.S.” But 
the Nuncio is abroad. All this must be pro- 
foundly irritating to Senator McCarran a much- 
confessed Catholic, who sees his own weapon 
turned embarrassingly against a member of the 
Hierarchy of his own Church. 


The .Daily Mirror has a sensitive ear to the 
mutterings of public opinion. You may be sure 
that it does not publish such articles as its front- 
page attack on President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles last Saturday unless it has reason to believe 
that its five million readers will be pleased. 
Most people in Britain are in fact deeply anxious 
about the new Administration’s policy towards 
China; it is not only the stage-army of the politi- 
cally conscious and articulate that hopes 
Britain can once again stop the drift towards 
MacArthurism. This makes public protest ail the 
more important, and I hope that the Daily Mirror 
will draw its readers’ attention to the meeting 
called by the Peace With Chiria Council in the 
Kingsway Hall on Monday next, March 2, at 
7 p.m., at which Lord Stansgate, the fieriest and 
best of chairmen, will preside. Among the 
speakers are Sir Compton Mackenzie, Dick 
Crossman, Emrys Hughes, the Rev. Donald 
Soper, and the Editor of this journal. One novel 
point is that the platform is to include an Indian, 
Dr. Shelvankar, and a Pakistani, Mr. Jefri, both 
men of moderate views and capable of explaining 
how American policy in the Pacific affects opinion 
in the sub-continent. This meeting could express 
public feeling about the Formosan decision as 
effectively as its predecessors during the crisis 
in the winter of 1950-51. 


* * * 


Nothing better illustrates the change that has 
come over American politics since the days of the 
New Deal than the contrast between Senator 
McCarthy and his predecessor, Robert La 
Follette Jr., who, I deeply regret to see, com- 
mitted suicide in Washington this week. “ Young 
Bob,” as he was known, entered the Senate in 
1925, in succession to his famous father, who had 
died after his independent campaign for the 
Presidency. Like Senator Norris and Harold 
Ickes, Robert Jr. was a radical Republican who 
fought hard for Roosevelt. In fact, both La Fol- 
lette and Norris were “ premature New-Dealers,” 
for much of the Roosevelt programme was antici- 
pated’ by the Progressive Republicans in 
Wisconsin, Nebraska and other farm States. 
“Young Bob’s” greatest contribution, perhaps, 
came in the middle ’Thirties, when he was chair- 
man of a Senate Committee which investigated 
the anti-Labour policies of the big corporations, 
and unearthed fantastic evidence about industrial 
espionage, factory police and stocks of arms and 
tear gas. His defeat by Joe McCarthy in 1946 
was more than a personal tragedy for La Follette; 
it was also a symbol of what was to come. 

* * * 


I know a man whose father used to make him 
write out the whole of Gray’s Elegy as a punish- 
ment for.domestic misdemeanours. For felonies 
he had to write out FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 
because it was longer. The consequence (he was 
rather a bad boy) is that he can still recite these 
masterpieces from beginning to end—quite joy- 
lessly. He might just be saying “Thirty days 
hath September . ..” I am reminded of him by 
news that has just reached me of a boy in a well- 
known London school, where the prefect sys- 
tem seems to permit the infliction, by older boys 
upon younger, of what the Bill of Rights stig- 
matised as “ strange and cruel punishments.” This 
boy is required, every now and then; to sit in 
the school library during the lunch interval and, 
as a punishment for unruliness, copy an article 
from THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION. He 
cannot choose it: one is prescribed for him, a 
three-column one. And as the purpose of it is 
solely punitive, your guess as to what a right- 
minded prefect would choose is as good as mine. 

CritTIc 
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THE TRIAL OF ORADOUR 


France, what of Oradour ?— 

The case has been fairly tried, 

Vengeance we set aside 
Though innocent blood was spilt. 
Equal the forfeiture 

Incurred by the guilty ones. 
Justice for Nazi guilt! 

Pardon for France’s sons! 


Alsace, what of Oradour ?— 

Mere pardon can only mock 

Our conscripts, put in the dock. 
They had no choice, no chance. 
What did we not endure, 

Abandoned so long by Bordeaux? 
Thrown to the wolves by France, 

When Vichy embraced the foe! 


Bonn, what of Oradour ?— 
We see the sentence fall 
On half, for the deed of all. 
Let Germany be accused, 
So Frenchmen may be sure 
Their crime was not the same! 
Conscripts of France excused, 
Brand Germans with their shame}! 


Judge, what of Oradour ?— 
Impartial justice stands ! 
Obedience to commands 

Does not extenuate. 

Though the guiltiest hide secure, 
And our verdict be reversed, 

Not the Court, but the State 
Puts national interest first ! 


Time, what of Oradour ?— 
Eight summers have now returned 
Since murdered Oradour burned; 
Who wishes the embers stirred ? 
Over that grave obscure 
The march of the living must tread. 
Cold ashes have been interred, 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


A motor horse-box carrying a live horse can 
travel at 30 m.p.h. If the horse dies in transit the 
vehicle immediately becomes a carrier of horseflesh 
and by law must reduce speed to 20 m.p.h.—Daily 
Mail. (Allan Chappelow.) 


Miner Jesse Whitehurst . . . goes to Clayton Hos- 
pital, Wakefield, for treatment for a pit injury to 
his right hand. Then he has a travel nearly eight 
miles to Batley Hospital for a new dressing for his 
left hand, hurt in a dog fight—News Chronicle. 
(T. W. Brown.) 


Corporal Elizabeth Lane, 30, of Donnington 
(Salop), joined the local T.A. unit so she could 
“recapture some of the war-time comradeship.” 
That was a year ago. 

Last night she was still the only member of the 
unit. The Army is holding a special recruiting 
drive so she can have someone to go on parade 
with.—Sunday Pictorial. (John Dalton.) 


How to make a public lavatory look like an 
“olde worlde” cottage to fit in with the Constable 
country was the chief talking-point at Samford 
Rural District Council’s mecting.—Ipswich Even- 
ing Star. (C. Porter.) 


When four Stockport men appeared at Stockport 
to-day accused of stealing from Shaw Heath Hos- 
pital where they worked, Mr. T. A. Prickett, de- 
fending, said they. were all of good character and 
“it is only through peccadillos of theft they are 
here.”—Manchester Evening News. (S. H. Jarvis.) 
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#k Politics of American Business 


II. THe NEw COMPETITION 


Wun Paul Hoffman was the principal Marshall 
Planner abroad he popularised a doctrine that 
had originated in the more sophisticated circles 
of American business. Hoffman’s interpre- 
tation of the rise of Socialist governments was 
that they constituted a response to private col- 
lectivism, i.e., monopolies, cartels, and restrictive 
practices. Free private enterprise in Britain, he 
frequently reminded British industrialists, was 
neither free, private, nor enterprising. Until 
business becomes competitive and fully pro- 
ductive, he suggested, it cannot make a strong 
case against nationalization. 

There was something in this analysis, although 
it tended to bore British business audiences, and 
in certain respects, inspire disbelief. For Hoff- 
man would invariably conclude his remarks with 
an obeisance to American business enterprise. 
The ethic of American industrialism, he would 
intimate, is expressed in a lust for competition. 
Committed to technological advancement, Ameri- 
can business will tolerate no restraints on 
production from any quarter. The free enter- 
prise system, Hoffman would argue, has given 
‘America its high standard of living, its military 
power, and above all, its immunity to Socialism. 
Competition, the life blood of the American 
economy, would similarly invigorate British 
industry, and transform the political struggle. 

Some members of Hoffman’s audiences knew 
better. The iron and steel, oil, chemicals, 
aluminium, copper, electrical, plastics and zinc 
producers, for example, were aware that their 
American counterparts participated in, or co- 
operated closely with, international cartel agree- 
ments. The manufacturers of business machines, 
matches, electric lamps, aeronautical equipment, 
and printing machinery knew how far Americans 
were involved in a number of quota and marketing 
arrangements. Perhaps some British businessmen 
knew also that monopoly growth within the 
United States had been slowed but not materially 
impeded by sixty-years of anti-trust legislation. 

It is, indeed, increasingly difficult to challenge 
the Hoffman point of view in the United States. 
Americans, apparently, believe that the anti- 
trust approach has been relatively successful ; 
at any rate, there is no agitation for a change in 
the laws, or for more adequate enforcement. In 
fact, there has been a significant shift in opinion 
on the whole subject of business “ bigness.” 
According to an inquiry by the Survey Research 
Centre of the University of Michigan, based on 
a representative cross-section of the American 
public, slightly more than one-half of adult 
Americans regard large concerns as more efficient 
than small enterprises. Seventy-six per cent. 
believe that the “ good effects” of big business 
activity outweigh the bad ones, although, para- 
doxically, 71 per cent. regard big business profits 
as excessive. Forty-six per cent. were not able 
to define any of the following terms : Monopoly, 
Interlocking Directorate, Sherman (Anti-trust) 
Act, Anti-trust Suit; as the Survey notes, “‘ we 
might well ask whether the business concen- 
tration controversy is one in which the public 
is at all involved.” 

The facts of economic concentration, however, 
hardly justify the lack of public involvement. 
Government figures show that in 1947 there were 
273 non-financial corporations, each with assets 
over $100 million ; and that the top 200 of these 
corporations held 40 per cent. of all corporate 
assets, and between 20-25 per cent. of total 
national income-producing wealth excluding assets 





held by Government and individual consumers. 
The largest 200 corporations also employed 
one-eighth of the total civilian labour force, and 
one-fifth of all employees of business outside of 
agriculture. Half the total assets of the 273 
non-financial corporations were held by public 
utilities alone, and four industries—steel, auto- 
mobiles, chemicals and oil—all of them heavily 
concentrated, accounted for almost two-thirds 
of the remainder. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission was able to conclude that economic 
concentration had increased during the war, 
and that “ if nothing is done to check the growth 
in concentration, either the giant corporations 
will ultimately take over the country, or the 
Government will be impelled to step in and 
impose some form of direct regulation.” 

Thus far, of course, the Government has not 
extended its regulatory powers, and the public’s 
apathy is not generating a demand that it do so. 
Congress, always sensitive to business pressure, 
has systematically starved the anti-trust enforce- 
ment agencies of funds and staff. Since an anti- 
trust suit may take years to prepare, and between 
five and ten years to reach a conclusion, Govern- 
ment lawyers must, in practice, confine themselves 
to the most urgent and obvious violations of 
law. As may be expected, turn-over in the 
Justice Department’s Anti-trust Division is 
rather high, reflecting the opportunity of its 
abler lawyers to earn three, four, or five times 
as much in private industry as in Government 
employment. Indeed, the whole atmosphere in 
which anti-trust officials work is not conducive 
to dedicated effort. The tendency of the arma- 
ments programme is to strengthen monopoly 
trends, as the bulk of Government contracts go 
to the larger corporations, and even to cor- 
porations under indictment for violations of anti- 
trust legislation. Moreover, it is increasingly 
difficult to obtain evidence. Oral agreements 
over the luncheon table are not liable to be 
subpeened ; if R. H. Tawney’s remark can be 
permitted an addendum, the lords. of jungle 
hunt only at night—and then by telephone. 

But the most serious threat to an effective 
anti-trust policy comes from attempts to re-define 
concepts of monopoly and competition. ‘Thus 
the Federal Trade Commission, which periodically 
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reports om economic concentration, has been 
under persistent attack by business, not merely 
because its statistics, allegedly, are incomplete, 
but because it is obsessed with the standards of 
classical economics. ‘The basic error of the 
classical economists, say exponents of the new 
competition, was to assume that, by striving for 
perfect competition, the American cconomy 
would remain relatively competitive. While it 
has remained relatively competitive, according 
to the business theorists, it is necessary, neverthe- 
less, to re-oriént concepts of competition “in 
accordance with reality.” The interest of con- 
sumers, for example, must take precedence 
over any theory of perfect or imperfect com- 
petition ; and the theory itself, in the words of 
Fortune Magazine, must make “ allowance for 
the fact that the American economy has delivered 
to people the benefits that. perfect competition 
was calculated to give.” 

The new competition, in other words, is 
almost solely concerned with living standards, 
and, presumably, it finds its fullest expression 
in a guns-and-butter economy. Sales of 48 
million refrigerators since 1940; 188 million 
radios since 1922; and 18 million television sets 
in five years, suggest, says Fortune, that the 
economy is hardly “‘ monopolistic and therefore 
anti-social... The competition that made this 
possible may not have been classically perfect, 
but who will deny that it has been effective ? ” 

It is wrong to assume, adds the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in its booklet, Measuring 
Monopoly: A New Approach, “that the only 
important meaning of ‘competition’ is 
‘competition from companies in the same 
industry.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth... the important meaning of competition 
is the actual possibility of losing business to somebody 
else, whether that somebody else is in your own 
industry or not.’ ‘Thus, the three firms which 
produce aluminium must compete not only 
among themselves but with the manufacturers of 
steel and other metal alloys, laminated wood 
products and plastics. The makers of rayon and 
nylon compete with producers of silk, cotton, 
and wool. Finally, the Chamber of Commerce 
argues, the manufacturers of refrigerators and 
television sets compete vigorously with each other. 

It is only one step along to the thesis that the 
consumer interest as such is in competition with 
the producer interest, and Professor J. K. 
Galbraith of Harvard moved tentatively in 
that direction. According to Professor Galbraith, 
competition of the classic type has practically 
disappeared, but it has been replaced by “‘ counter- 
vailing power,”’ or concentrations of the consumer, 
labour, and business interest organised against 
each other. Consumers, for example, demand 
quality and low prices from retailers who transmit 
this pressure to manufacturers; and business 
power is balanced by organised labour. We 
should cease worrying about securing old-style 
competition, says Professor Galbraith, and turn 
our attention to improvements in the “ counter- 
vailing ” system. , 

Professor Galbraith’s version of American 
capitalism is more plausible than some other 
interpretations, although it shares with them 
certain basic weaknesses. All theories of a 
* new competition ”’ minimise the role of govern- 
ment. Anti-trust policy is, in effect, discarded 
except, perhaps, as applied to trade unions. 
Entirely overlooked is evidence that, increasingly, 
one or a few corporations produce not only steel 
but steel alloys and aluminium ; not only nylon 
but rayon and rayon-cotton mixtures as well ; 
not only refrigerators but also radios, television 
sets, and other electrical appliances. Perhaps 
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most important, the “new competition” is 


designed to conceal not merely the fact of economic 
concentration but the assumption by business of 
governmental and quasi-governmental functions. 


Thus strengthened, business power is not 
likely to submit to anti-trust measures. 
New York. . ‘ JoHN CATES 


Strategic Cyprus 


Cyprus, until recent years, was regarded by 
Britain as just another sunny island in the 
Mediterranean. The Crown Colony, the so 
called ‘‘ Cinderella of the British Empire ” was, 
in the eyes of the British Government, of little 
significance. Disraeli, who secured the lease of 
Cyprus in 1878 from the Ottoman Empire, 
described it as the key to West Asia. But four 
years later, by the occupation of Egypt, Britain 
secured an even more strategic “ key’ ; Cyprus, 
as far as British foreign policy was concerned, 
promptly lost its short-lived importance. Today, 
Disraeli’s description of the island is becoming 
apt once more. Whether or not Cyprus will be 
finally appointed as the permanent Allied H.Q. 
for a Middle East Defence Command is not yet 
certain and depends clearly on political develop- 
ments in Egypt. What is certain, however, is 
that the island is intended to become one of the 
most important British military bases in the 
Middle East. There is little doubt in the minds 
of the Cypriots—who have recently watched 
British survey teams considering possible sites 
for military bases on the island—that the present 
military activity is only a beginning. 

What is the Cypriot attitude to these projects ? 
One of the two main political forces in Cyprus is 
the Greek Orthodox Church—mainstay of the 
Right-wing Cyprus Nationalist Party.. The 
Church’s head, Archbishop Makarios, greeted 
War Minister Anthony Head on a visit to Cyprus 
last autumn with the following uncompromising 
message: ‘‘ We want to make it clear,” he said, 
“that so long as Cyprus remains enslaved, we 
reject the establishment of any military bases 
and stress that the unique demand of the Cyprus 
people is union with Greece. The creation of 
military bases in defence of freedom, ina place 
where freedom is denied to the people, con- 
stitutes a mockery of the liberal principles of 
which Britain claims to be champion.” 

The other main political force on the island. is 
A.K.E.L., the Communist Party of Cyprus. 
Naturally, this party is hostile to the establishment 
of bases in Cyprus by “ Western Imperialist 
aggressors.” It also enlists more liberal support 
by its superficially non-party Peace Movement. 
But although organised opinion in the island, 
for various motives, is against turning Cyprus 
into a major British base, few Cypriots themselves 
feel strongly over the issue and many, in fact, 
welcome prospects of increased employment. 

On the wider issue of Enosis, or union with 
Greece, however, the policies of the two main 
parties coincide far moreclosely with the individual 
desires of the majority. The alliance of the 
Church and the Communists on this issue 
provides, indeed, an example of the union of 


extremes which is so much a feature of Middle. 


East politics today. It means that Enosis is 
backed by the only two national movements in 
Cyprus of any weight. It is also supported by 
the vast majority of Greek-speaking Cypriots, 
who make up 80 per cent. of the population. 
How far does the Cypriot demand for Enosis 
reflect a genuine desire to be governed by Greece ? 
In these davs of violent nationalistic movements 
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it is rare for a subject race to desire, not inde- 
pendence, but merely a change of master. 

Though the majority of Cypriots look on Greece, 
not as an alternative ruling Power, but as their 
mother country, many educated Cypriots would 
admit, privately, that to be tied to bankrupt 
Greece would, economically at least, be a disaster 
for the island. The strength of Enosis lies how- 
ever, not in its logical but its emotional appeal. 
Cyprus has never been administered by Athens, 
and the Cypriots are not Greek by descent. But 
ever since the days of Byzantium, most Cypriots 
have been Greek by language, religion and 
culture. Again, since the British occupation, 
the schools for the Greek-speaking children 
have been run on lines identical with Greek 
Gymnasia, and English is only sketchily taught. 
The children are indoctrinated with Enosis 
from an early age, and the schools provide the 
breeding ground for opposition to British rule. 
Speaking little or no English, the Cypriot feels 
starved of social and cultural contacts, which 
can only come from Greece. 

The attitude of Greece towards Enosis is also 
favourable, if lacking in quite the zeal expressed 
in Cyprus. If most Greeks do not think of 
Cypriots exactly as brothers, they at least look 
upon them as somewhat importunate relations 
and believe in the justice of the Enosis cause. 
That this support is not quite so strong as the 
Cypriots would wish is illustrated by the fact 
that Archbishop Makarios, sfter a recent visit to 
Greece, expressed disappointment with the lack 
of support for Enosis in Greek official circles. 
American-educated Makarios is a clever diplomat 
still in his thirties. His American background is 
proving useful in obtaining support for Enosis 
in the U.S. A careless diplomatic disclosure has 
already shown that the State Department favours 
a Greek Cyprus, though strategic considerations 
have prevented the U.S. from stressing this view. 

While the Greek Church obtains the hard core 
of its support from the villages, the Communists 
have their main following in the towns. But the 
division is by no means absolute ; in fact, many 
Cypriots support both the Church and the Com- 
munists with a perfectly clear conscience. This 
is partly because of the present stand by both 
parties for Enosis and partly because the majority 
of Cypriots, isolated from the general stream of 
world events, have only a dim conception of what 
the present Russian-dominated Communist policy 
really is. These Cypriots, forming the majority 
of -A.K.E.L. supporters, view the Communist 
Party as simply a champion of the working-class 
movement. The international implications of 
Communism interest only a few.. In fact, an 
active and progressive Cyprus labour movement, 
if one existed, would satisfy most of the Com- 
munist Party’s supporters. In its absence, 
A.K.E.L. is at present the only successful repre- 
sentative of working-class opinion in the towns. 
It dominates the largest trade union and fights 
for improvements in living standards, wages and 
housing. That the party should support Enosis 
is paradoxical ; for the Communists know better 
than anybody the treatment they might expect once 
Enosis aspirations were realised and the Greek 
political police dominated the easy-going Cyprus 
constabulary—one of the few unarmed police 
forces in the world. Indeed Communist support 
for Enosis may well reflect A.K.E.L.’s lack of 
faith that union with Greece will be achieved. 
Meanwhile, support for it helps them to retain 
a large and enthusiastic following. 

In 1948, when the then Governor, Lord Winster, 
put forward proposals for a measure of self- 
government, the Church and the Nationalists 
refused to consider the matter and held out for 
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Enosis. The Communist Party, however, took a 
leading part in considering the Winster pro- 
posals, and as a result lost popularity for support- 
ing self-government instead of Enosis. In a 
sudden volte face the Communist policy changed 
over to “ Enosis and only Enosis,’”’ and half of 
its old Executive, who were foremost in supporting 
self-government, were dismissed. Today any 
A.K.E.L. members who betray leanings towards 
the self-government plan are vigorously attacked. 
It was under this pretext that four of the top 
Cyprus Communists were expelled from the 
Party last autumn. 

There is today in Cyprus little personal anti- 
British hatred. Towards English people all 
classes are kind and hospitable. But the 
emotional force of Enosis should not be under- 
estimated, as it was in the 1931 riots, when a 
mob burned down Government House in Nicosia. 
Since then, the Cypriots have had practically no 
say in the government of the island, and are 
bitterly conscious of their status when backward 
countries such as Libya are granted freedom. 
The hundred or so British officials who ad- 
minister Cyprus have undoubtedly achieved a 
good deal. They have made the island one of 


.the healthiest places in the Middle East, and by 


enlightened agricultural and afforestation plans 
have done a good deal to repair the ravages of 
Turkish occupation. But they have not had the 
resources to lift the island out of its economic 
stagnation and have failed, in 70 years of rule, to 
provide a once fertile island with anything 
approaching an adequate water supply. More- 
over, Britain has done little to combat with facts 
the wilder outbursts of Enosis propaganda and 
little to encourage social and cultural intercourse 
between Cyprus and Britain which would have 
made an alien administration and way of life 
more acceptable to the islanders. As _ the 
strategic importance of Cyprus increases, so 
Cypriot hopes that Britain might reconsider her 
attitude towards union with Greece steadily fade. 
It is over an isolated, dissatisfied people that the 
Union Jack flies. 
CHARLES RICHARDS 


*Green Magic 


Ir you had asked a hundred people a year ago: 
* What is chlorophyll?’’, you would almost 
certainly have met with ninety-nine blank stares 
and one half-hearted mumble about “ green 
stuff in plants and things’. If this has radically 
changed today it is entirely due to the unceasing 
efforts of the advertising and public relations 
wizards of Mayfair and Madison Avenue to remedy 
this lamentable state of popular ignorance. Today 
even my greengrocer knows that he is selling 
chlorophyll by the hundredweight every day, be- 
cause when he is through selling it he buys it on 
his way home so as to become “ nice to be near ”’ 
(though it is doubtful whether he has ever read 
this particular flower of American advertising 
copy or even the majestic headline in our own 
prosaic Financial Times ‘* Chlorophyll Comes to 
Town”). Today it is claimed (O magic of 
statistics !) that in the U.S. eight out of ten per- 
sons in the age group 16 to 25 have switched from 
the ordinary white toothpaste which was good 
enough for our fathers and grandfathers to the 
green variety containing the “‘ magic substance ”’, 
“this new body sweetener’ which makes them 
“* face life with new confidence ”’. 

True, the promoters of the chlorophyll boom 
had the raw material for their lyrical effusions 
handed to them on a silver platter by nature itself, 
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for chlorophyll is almost as fascinating to the 
scientists as it is lucrative to the pill and tooth- 
paste makers. As nature’s predominant pigment 
it is responsible in all plants (except fungi and 
some algae) for the utilisation of the energy of 
sunlight for the conversion of carbon dioxide in 
the air into sugar, from which in turn the com- 
plex carbohydrates of the plant are built up. Thus, 
no plant life is possible without chlorophyll 
which, through its unique property of using the 
energy of sunlight to convert water, minerals 
and other inorganic matter into living material, 
is the’ keystone of the whole structure of plant 
life on our planet. 

For nearly a century chlorophyll puzzled and 
intrigued scientists. When, before the first 
world war, the German Professors Willstatter and 
H., Fischer were able to demonstrate a close 
chemical relationship between it and haemoglo- 
bin, the iron-containing and oxygen-generating 
red blood pigment, medical research workers all 
over the world began to experiment with chloro- 
phyll, stimulated by the hope that a substance 
working such miracles in the plant might well 
have a valuable contribution to make to human 
therapeutics: and in hundreds of laboratories 
white-coated men sat poring over their test-tubes, 
studying the action of chlorophyll on bone marrow, 
the stimulation of tissues, anaemia, intestinal 
diseases, etc. The results, alas, were disappoint- 
ing enough : the mysterious green substance, re- 
moved from its natural field of action, went on 
strike, and what positive results there were were 
far too intermittent and inconsistent for scientists 
to be able or willing to make any claim, compatible 
with the rigid ethical standards of science, for 
chlorophyll as an important therapeutic sub- 
stance. Even so, chlorophyll has been employed, 
in a minor way, for many years in the healing of 
wounds, though Drs. Moss, Morrow, Long and 
Ravdin stated in an article in the journal of the 
American Medical Association in 1949 that 
“Chlorophyll is not a consistent promoter of 
wound healing ’’, 2zdding that only 5 out of 24 
patients treated had shown any acceleration of 
healing. To this, the British Medical Journal of 
August, 1951, added the chilling postscript : 
“ The claims of chlorophyll to accelerate wound 
healing are of doubtful significance . . .” 

But then Dr. F. Howard Westcott of New York 
City took a hand and snatched victory from the 
jaws of century-old defeat and failure. True, 
he too failed to cure anaemia with chlorophyll as 
he had set out to do, but instead he discovered 
that his patients, having had their dose of chloro- 
phyll, stopped being “‘ malodorous ”. Encouraged 
by his discovery, Westcott began a long and com- 
plicated series of experiments, on skunks as well 
as human volunteers, and eventually proclaimed 
that chlorophyll “ effectively neutralizes obnoxious 
odors in the mouth from foods, beverages, tobacco, 
and metabolic changes (halitosis)”’ and also 
“* , . from perspiration due to physical exercise, 
nervousness, and illness ; obnoxious foot odors, 
menstrual odors, and many urine odors from 
ingested materials.” 

And here, with a whoop of triumph, the manu- 
facturers and their advertising agents took over. 
Chlorophyll ceased to be the concern of stick-in- 
the-mud scientists who for over a century had 
overlooked that chlorophyll makes you “ nice to 
be near ’’ ! The people who have been persuading 
us for years that most failures in life, from lost 
jobs to lost battles, are due to B.O. know a good 
thing when they smell one. And the boom set in 
with a vengeance. As the New York Sunday 
News put it : “‘ Everybody connected with chloro- 
phyll right now is tired but happy-tired because 
they are so busy and happy because business is 
good. . .” And well they might be happy, with a 


hundred million dollar turnover in a year! There 
are now almost two hundred different articles in 
the U.S. containing chlorophyll, and many stores 
have opened special Chlorophyll Departments 
selling nearly fifty kinds of tablets, lozenges and 
pills that can be taken to prevent body odours, 
not to mention chewing gum, toothpastes, mouth- 
washes, stick deodorants, shampoos, cigarettes, 
and a dozen different dog foods, all containing 
the “‘ green magic ” in varying degrees. And more 
are being added every day, as new chlorophyll 
factories spring up all over the country, while 
the public relations “ experts ” are having the time 
of their lives, ringing the changes on an inexhaus- 
tible market, for will people ever stop smelling 
like people ? 

And in this country ? Well, we are still lagging 
far behind. We are not yet chlorophyll-mad, 
only beginning to be chlorophyll-conscious. 
But it is merely a question of a further half million 
pounds or so spent on dispelling our ignorance 
of “‘ how to turn our armpits into charm pits ”’ till 
our florists too will advertise their flowers as 
“ positively guaranteed to contain chlorophyll.” 
Meanwhile, Britain’s three chlorophyll manu- 
facturers have been busy switching production 
from the crude chlorophyll extract which has for 
many years served as a useful dye, especially for 
soaps, to the highly refined, pure, water-soluble 
crystals which the deodorant and cosmetic manu- 
facturers demand to satisfy a rocketing market. 
The cost of producing it is high, for the conver- 
sion ratio from the raw material (lucerne) to the 
finished product is as low as 10 lb of chlorophyll 
from one ton of dried lucerne, and a pound of the 
precious green stuff costs about £15. The biggest 
chlorophyll manufacturer in this country produces 
not more than five tons a year and exports much 
of it overseas as far afield as India and Japan. 
But production figures are steadily rising, if not 
quite so steeply as advertising revenue out of the 
chlorophyll boom. According to the Financial 
Times, £45,000 was spent during 1950 on Press 
advertising alone of personal deodorants, while 
in 1951 this figure was nearly doubled. And there 
is no doubt that last year many times that amount 
was invested by deodorant and toothpaste manu- 
facturers to make us (and our dogs) socially 
acceptable to our (and their) fellows. (“In dog 
foods, chlorophyll can make a smelly animal a 
pleasure to have around the house, and there’s 
no denying that some breeds of dogs, though 
lovable, are pretty gamy !”’). 

But this is not the end of the story, and there is 
a good chance that the happy-tired businessmen 
may be somewhat less happy and more tired 
before we are all deodorized by them. For the 
stridency of the hucksters’ paeans of praise has 
reached such a pitch in the U.S. that at last the 
men of science who, one might almost believe, 
had never heard of chlorophyll (except Dr. West- 
cott), are.at last being goaded into protests and 
have launched a pretty devastating debunking cam- 
paign. Thus, Professor Alsoph H. Corwin, head of 
the Department of Chemistry at Johns Hopkins 
University, proposed at a gathering of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in New York on December 
5, 1952, that an immediate investigation be opened 
into the possible damaging effects of commercial 
chlorophyll on the liver. Corwin also quoted Mr. 
E. R. Weaver of the U.S. National Bureau of 
Standards, who wrote: “ In answer to a question 
frequently asked, we have no reason whatever to 
believe that chlorophyll ever has anything to do 
with deodorization.” 

Faced with these bombshells Mr. William W. 
Hosler, vice-president of the Strong-Cobb Co. 
of Cleveland of which the American Chlorophyll 
Company is a division, went one better than Lewis 
Carroll’s tearful walrus with his plaintive state- 
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ment that it was “ unfortunate that chlorophyll 
has become a fad recently”. And then, of course, 
those scientists are such silly sticklers for facts, for, 
Mr. Hosler added, “‘ A lot of work done with 
chlorophyll has not had scientific controls and 
therefore does not impress such a group as this.” 
But worse was to come. On December 9, 
leading dental research workers reported to the 
New York session of the American Dental 
Association that there is no conclusive evidence 
that. chlorophyll derivatives in toothpaste help 
against tooth decay. Dr. Thomas J. Hill, Pro- 
fessor of Oral Pathology at Western Reserve 
University and head of the Therapeutic Council 
of the A.D.A., asked : “‘ How long will the public 
place its confidence in products whose effective- 
ness is not in keeping with the values suggested 
by cleverly prepared advertising copy?” Hill 
was joined by Dr. J. W. Hein, chairman of the 
Department of Dental Research at the University 
of Rochester, who asserted that much further 
research was necessary before chlorophyll pro- 
ducts could be recommended for use by the 
public against tooth decay, while Dr. Robert 
Glass spoke scathingly of “‘ misleading advertising 
rather than . . . controlled scientific evidence.” 
Being a user of white toothpaste; wearing 
neither chlorophyll-soaked shirts nor chlorophyll- 
impregnated socks or in-soles ; not minding the 
doggy smell of my dog nor expecting my fellow- 
strap-hangers on the Northern Line to smell like 
the tropical shrubs at Kew, these revelations were 
not much of a shock to me, though they came 
somewhat unexpected after several interviews 
with prosperous protagonists of the chlorophyll- 
using trade. In order to make quite certain that 
the New York Times had not been guilty of gross 


misreporting I journeyed out into London’s , 


chlorophyll-abounding Belt to talk to Dr. B., an 
éminent scientist, who knows perhaps as much, 
or even a little more, about the “ green magic ” 
as Mr. Hosler of Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. B. was 
brief, critical and forthright. Discouraged, I 
returned to town knowing that if I wasn’t nice 
to be near now I never would be, for I would 
continue to vegetate till the end of my days 
without additional doses of chlorophyll. 
STEPHEN W. POLLAK 


On the Labour 


(By an Unemployed Correspondent) 


“You're registered with the Appointment’s 
Office, are you? Then I suppose you’re not 
interested in clerical jobs at £6 a week—or 
not yet?” he added with an unintentionally 
sinister inflection in his voice. “Oh well, we'll 
register you here as a claimant, and you come 
in twice a week to sign on.” That was four 
months ago. Every Wednesday and Friday 
since then, with one short break, I have signed 


on at the Employment Exchange, and have been - 


paid 32s 6d a week for doing so. In addition, I 
am saved 7s 5d a week by having my insurance 
card franked. 

It was fourteen years since I had last been 
on the dole, and I asked myself how things would 
compare. Then, early in the war, there was still 
high unemployment where I lived, too few 
exchanges, too few staff in them, and relations 
between the Ministry officials and the unemployed 
were a serious social problem. Long delays 
(the Friday visit, when the dole was paid out, 
could take up to three hours), the perpetual air 
of suspicion engendered by the Means Test and 
the “ not genuinely seeking work ”’ clause, brusque 
and unsympathetic treatment by the clerks— 
all these contributed to the sense of irritation, of 
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complete helplessness one felt when on the 
wrong side of the counter. Nowadays, I had 
heard, things were better. The Means Test was 
gone, unemployment was low, the staffs were not 
so heavily overworked. The 1948 Act had 
destroyed the last vestige of the old idea that the 
dole was a charity. People who claim it now do 
so as of right, under an insurance scheme for 
which they have paid. There could be no 
excuse for treatment on the old lines. 

My first impressions.confirmed this. At the 
reception desk were two youngish, friendly 
clerks who conducted their preliminary inter- 
views quickly and well; the only possible com- 
plaint was that the desks were so close together 
that you overheard every word your neighbour 
said. Then there was a second, fuller interview 
in a private cubicle—again friendly and efficient. 
One was an individual with problems to discuss, 
family circumstances, experience and quali- 
fications, type of work sought, and so forth, 
and the interviewing officer seemed genuinely 
interested. A few minutes later, however, my 
favourable first impression was shattered, and 
I was back in the 1939 atmosphere. 

From the second interview one goes to the 
registering clerk, who takes possession of the 
insurance card and issues in exchange a yellow 
postcard known as the U.1.40. This is a receipt 
for the insurance card, and must be returned when 
one gets a job; it also indicates one’s time of 
signing, and must be produced each time. It 
was ten to three when I arrived at this clerk’s 
desk, and a dozen men were before me in the 
queue. At three precisely the clerk opened a 
drawer, took out a teacup and disappeared until 
3.35, leaving his desk unattended and ten of us 
still waiting. Eventually he came back. His 
next client was an Indian with limited English 
who was at the wrong desk anyway. “Go 
away,” shouted the clerk when the conversation 
had reached a linguistic impasse. ‘“‘I haven’t 
time to deal with you here.”’ Once i had to re- 
register after a short absence. This time it was 
just after four when I reached the desk, and the 
tule is that the Exchange -closes to new applicants 
at four. I had been there for half an hour seeing 
the other sections. “ You’re too late for today,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Come back tomorrow.” “But I 
don’t want to come back tomorrow. I have 
other things to do.” “ Don’t want to come back 
tomorrow, eh? Not available for work, eh? 
If you’re available for work you’re available to 
come here. If you’re not available for work, you 
can’t claim benefit.” 

On signing days we are divided into groups, 
so many to each quarter-hour. On Wednesdays 
the whole process seldom takes more than ten 
minutes; on Fridays rather longer—and a lot 
longer on those Fridays when, as has happened 
half a dozen times since I began signing, the 
money runs out before everyone is paid, and the 
pay desk is closed while the clerk gets some 
more from the inmermost recesses of the Ex- 
change. I have never been able to understand 
why this happens. The amount due to each man 
is calculated exactly and entered on a large 
Sheet kept in front of the pay-clerk ; the total 
is presumably known. We have asked the reason, 
and the clerk mutters something about National 
Assistance, which still does not explain the reason 
for this inability to add up a column of figures. 
But apart from this recurrent lapse, the business 
of signing on is reasonably efficient—until some- 
thing happens to interrupt the even flow of men 
past the desk. 

If one has a query, one is supposed to ask the 
signing clerk. If a man has worked since last 
Signing, he must savy so. He will then be shot 


hour. And Heaven help the man who makes a 
mistake. Someone signed in the wrong place. 
“Can’t you read?” asked the clerk. “My 
goodness, there are some fools about.’”? Someone 
else forgot to bring his U.1.40, tried to explain 
why. “Don’t argue with me,” he was told. 
“You're wasting everyone’s time. Go and get 
a new one.” Behind in the queue were fifty 
men whose. time was being wasted. “Get a 
move on,” they shouted. To hold up the queue 
is to make oneself as unpopular in front of the 
counter as behind it. Time must not be wasted— 
even if only to enable you to stand longer in the 
next queue. 

One week I had earned some money and did 
not want to claim, which meant I must see the 
supervisor. “ Christ,” I heard him say. “‘ That’s 
the fourth bioody silly query I’ve had in half an 
hour.” Another time I was being interviewed 
for a job on a Friday afternoon. Next day I 
reported as required (“If for good reason you 
do not attend at the time stated, you should 
attend on the same day, if possible, or on next 
day of unemployment’). 1 stood at the counter 
for fifty minutes before anyone asked me what I 
wanted. “It’s all part of the Discouragement 
Act,” remarked another man waiting for the 
same reason. 

Almost everything revolves around time. In 
the queue you must not waste it. Out of the 
queue, your time, if not that of the staff, is 
infinitely expendable; you are unemployed, 
therefore you must have all the time in the 
world—and if you haven’t, you are presumed 
not to be available for work. I remember a Means 
Test inspector who called at my lodgings in 1939 
when I was out working (my landlady used the 
unfortunate word) in a library. The inspector 
read her a lecture on how I was not allowed to 
work while on the dole, and I was called in a 
day or two later to explain my misbehaviour 
The principle is the same today. No doubt a 
strict ruling on the meaning of “ availability 
for work” is necessary to protect public funds 
from fraud. But this is surely the wrong way to 
apply it. An unemployed man will, if he is 
wise, use his enforced leisure constructively, 
and the walls of the Exchange are plastered with 
posters advising him to train in new skills, to 
attend evening classes. It is reasonable to require 
him to attend at the fixed times for signing 
(not to do so is one of the most terrible offences 
an unemployed man can commit, and may lose 
him his benefit); it is not reasonable to waste 
his time otherwise. There are men who defraud ; 
I know two or three, and how they do it. But 
that is no excuse for placing on every man who 
receives benefit-the onus of proof that he is 
not defrauding—and that, in effect, is what the 
method of applying the rules means. 

That is the most serious objection to the 
present system. The clerks call us “ Sir” and 
“ Mr. Such-and-Such.” But it reminds me of 
the sergeants who used to drill me when I was a 
newly-commissioned officer in a training depot. 
As a matter of fact, the whole business of attending 
at the Labour Exchange reminds me of the Army, 
with the clerks as the N.C.O.s. We are what a 
sergeant-major I knew used to call a drabble 
of men; it would hardly surprise us to be told 
to hold our chins up or have a haircut. 

I do not want to suggest that all the clerks are 
unfriendly, or that all Exchanges show the same 
faults. -Some of the officials are consistently 
helpful, and they get through their work quite 
as fast as those who are not. And I have seen 
other Exchanges both better and worse than 
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mine. In one that I know, and where I serve 
on the local employment committee, the standard 
of treatment is as high as could be desired ; ia 
another, which deals almost exclusively with 
manual workers, the wretched applicants are 
bullied from the moment they enter to the 
moment they leave. It may be that with only 
400,000 unemployed, and a very small core of 
long-term men, it does not matter much. Any- 
way, One gets used to it; I have noticed ‘that 
the men who cause trouble in the queue are 
nearly always the new claimants, not yet broken 
in. But after all, we are the public, the ultimate 
employers of the officials, and we de not draw 
the dole from. choice. 

That good Exchanges exist shows that it is 
possible to avoid these faults. In the Exchange 
where I sign, a new supervisor was recently 
appointed, and he has already improved the 
atmosphere noticeably. Good supervisors are, 
I suspect, more important even than good 
managers. It would be worth the Ministry’s 
while to do all it can to stamp out the sort of 
thing I have described—for, small though its 
scale may be at present, it is a social evil, one 
that can be avoided, and therefore one that 
ought to be avoided. 


Looking for a 


Bandit 


A macazine once sent me to Sicily to find a 
bandit. Or, rather, I insinuated to the maga- 
zine that they might send me. I wanted to get 
miles away from Bayswater: people were dying 
ia the hotels, and there was a feeling of crumbling 
masonry. The bandit was a good bet; he stirred 
in the dreams of wives, boxed-up men in sharp 
collars, numbered people and drugged people. 
You could think of him as you thought of a 
secret seaside place. I flew to Palermo. The heat 
was like a thick blue blanket; and after getting 
myself a room I sat drinking glasses of Campari 
and sweating. Then I drove around the city ia 
a horse-carriage. All towns are fairly alike: there 
are trams and taxis, coiffeurs and policemen. 
Obviously nobody was even thinking about a 
bandit. I felt suddenly naive after all that scien- 
tific urgency in aeroplanes. It was a relief to see 
a flock of goats padding timelessly past an enor- 
mous bank and turning into a dark street of 
shouts and washing. Perhaps something could 
happen here. 

I asked the driver to take me to the offices of 
the Giornale di Sicilia. The horse mystically 
trotted all around Palermo to get there, and I 
learnt later that all the Palermo horses do this. 
It is always four hundred lira. I went into the 
office of the Giornale, met the editor and an- 
nounced that I had come about the bandit. He 
laughed a great deal, but quite politely, and told 
me there were hundreds of journalists in Palerme 
who had come about the bandit. Many of them 
were neurotic ladies. One elderly one had actu- 
ally disrobed herself in a public fountain. An- 
other had apparently slept with this delinquent 
and written an absurd book. The Giornale always 
kept a whole front page to describe the astonish- 
ing antics of bandit-hunting foreigners. They 
were the talk of the town. What did it all mean? 
How strange must be our foggy democracies. The 
civilization and culture of Sicily, the cathedral, 
churches and gardens of the city were of absorb- 
ing interest. Ther: was a hydro-electric scheme. 
There was a concurrenza di bellezza, a Beauty 
Competition. .. . 

“That is the way it is,” I said lamely. “I have 
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come about the bandit.” - Personally. -I looked at 
the editor with the eyes of civilization, almost with 
the eyes of his cathedral. “ Well,” he.said, “ there 
is the Rome correspondent of Domani. His name 
is Rocca. He lives at the Hotel Paloma. He 
may help you.” 

I knew about Rocca. His stories about the 
bandit were quite sensational and formed the 
source of most of the items published in European 
newspapers. Robin Hood, disguises, armed up- 
risings, and so on. .I drove to the Hotel Paloma. 
All around Palermo by the horse’s mystic circle. 
Four hundred lira. “Yes. Signor Rocca is on 
the roof garden. He will see you.” I shot up by 
lift. Signor Rocca rose from a table. He was 
dressed in shorts, khaki shirt, hob-nailed boots, 
and wore a sort of hunting-knife at his belt. He 
was bronzed and bearded. “Have a drink,” he 
whispered, “I can help you. To-morrow. I have 
just returned from the mountains. Exhausted.” 
He passed a weary hand over his forehead. He 
exhaled an atmosphere of dust, mountains and 
vermouth. I felt completely inexperienced beside 
him. He had already written forty-six articles on 
this bandit, had lived six months in Sicily and 
libelled nearly everybody of any importance. He 
was a man of civilization and earned a living at 
words. I, on the other hand, was lucky to get 
an article about a pelican in a woman’s maga- 
zine. “To-morrow,” he repeated. 

Next I went to see the British Consul. He was 
a charming, elderly man who immediately began 
to tell me about his mother’s enormous garden. 
After that he gave me a theory that the bandit 
was a Scottish army deserter; some tartan had 
been discovered in a cave. “Also the way the 
man shoots,” said the Consul. Then I mentioned 
Rocca to him. The Consul laughed. “Oh, old 
Rocca,” he said, “On that roof-garden. He’s 
never left it, you know. Except to go to bed.” He 
gave the sort of laugh the British accord to enter- 
prising natives. “Got to admire him in a way. 
And, incidentally, you’d better get a bandit card 
from the police.” 

I went to the police headquarters ani they 
roared with laughter. “Do we,” they asked, “ fly 
all the way-to your country to see your robbers? ” 
But they gave me a limited authorisation to, look 
for bandits. As I left, a van drew up, a door 
opened, and a distinguished manacled man 
stepped out. Later I Jearnt that he was the corre- 
spondent of the . I then tried to get in 
touch with the military. They told me the police 
permit was quite useless, since the police were 
not in charge of bandits any more. So two ways 
were left to me. One was the way of the bar- 
barian, wandering about the wild mountains and 
asking for bandits. But I remembered the cor- 
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respondent of the stepping out of the van. 
Also, although I am entirely uncivilised, or for 
this very reason, I wished to appear urbane and 
be well spoken of by the Giornale di Sicilia. The 
other way was to wear shorts and join Rocca on 
his roof garden. That was too sophisticated and 
I am bad at inventing. So I went to the Concur- 
renza di Bellezza and became British Representa- 
tive, wearing a rather dirty gabardine suit. 

I had the feeling that Palermo had held this 





- Beauty Competition for thousands of years. . The 


saxophones sobbed over the sea. The moon spun. 
Gifls in bikinis minced across a ramp, cameras 
clicked, and satyrs in evening dress with matted 
hair under their shirt-fronts charged forward. A 
kind of comedian-floorwalker remonstrated with 
them through a loudspeaker, reminding them of 
the hydro-electric scheme, and that they were 
civilized. The landowners sat still as lizards, 
their lust under perfect control, their women ivory 
white and contemptuous, ear-dropped with cold 
diamonds. “Gentlemen,” cried the comedian- 
floorwalker, “we have a world-famous cathedral, 
churches and gardens. Please leave the girls’ 
fannies alone.” In the distance I could often see 
the really wondering faces of the poor. They 
had probably always connected rows of beautiful 
girls with miracles. Or there was the hope. 

While I was watching all this, I met a woman 
journalist from England. She was intensely busy, 
practical, vivacious and business-like. She was 
running a series of articles for press networks all 
over the world on the Girls, the beauties of 
Nature, clothes, and recipes of all nations. Also 
Folk-dancing and Youth organisations. “Now, 
then,” she said to me, over the glass of cham- 
pagne, “ tell me about the bandit.” 

It was the champagne that did it. “I have just 
returned from the mountains,” I said. 

ANTHONY CARSON 


~—rhe Arts and 


Entertainment 


BROADCAST OPERA 


Whrnovur wishing to intrude on the debate 
between Mr. Ernest Newman and Professor 
Stewart Deas ‘about radio music in general, I 
must own that, in common with other opera- 
lovers, I feel overwhelmingly indebted to the 

Third Programme. Nothing is more inaccessible 
than an unperformed opera. The score, if 
published at all, is likely to be expensive or 
unobtainable ; in any case, it needs an uncom- 
monly good musician to make much, on the piano, 
of an opera in some unfamiliar language or musical 
idiom—say, Bartok’s Bluebeard or Janacek’s 


— or Berg’s Lulu. 


‘Fo see such operas as these on the stage, a 
Londoner might have to wait a lifetime, and I 
hardly like to estimate the patience that would be 
required by an- inhabitant of Glasgow. The plain 
truth of the matter is that, for the vast majority, 
such music exists on the wireless, or possibly on 
the gramophone: and otherwise not at all. 
Nor is it only obscure or difficult opera-composers 
to whom this applies. In celebration of the 
50th anniversary of Verdi’s death the Italian 
radio performed all twenty-six of his operas, 
and a fair number of these have been re-broadcast 
in England. The result has shown conclusively 
that, however clumsy or preposterous the action 
may be, Verdi is almost never boring: in the 
‘worst of his operas he veers wildly between 
blatancy and splendour, but of mere dullness he is 
virtually incapable. Many another reputation 
comes up for re-assessment as a consequence of 
broadcast performance. Is it not pedantic, for 
instance, to prefer the interminable stately 
declamation of Lully’s Armide to the delicious 
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flow of miusical invention in the 18-year-old — 
Docteur Miracle? Not even Mr. © 
pa tert pr ee: biography had quite | 

and charm ~ 


Bizet’s Le 
Winton Dean’s 
prepared me for the lyrical exuberance 


of this little piece (and, by the way, how well it — 
was eg ow Still more surprising is the — 
case of Donizetti’s Duca d’Alba, a fine Italian © 
performance of which was recently broadcast. — 
This opera was ‘written for Paris in 1840, to a 
French libretto by Scribe, but for some reason — 
1875 the score was © 
and “completed” by — 
Matteo Salvi. Much of the music, for instance © 
the scene in the third act between tenor and bari- — 
tone, seemed at a first hearing both beautiful © 
dramatic ; but I was puzzled by the. | 


was not performed. 
recovered = at 


and highly 
** advanced ”’ style. In musical continuity, variety 
of figuration and in the general absence of “‘ bare- 


ness,” JI Duca d’Alba sounded more like late-. 


middle Verdi (Forza, say, or Ballo) than the 
Donizetti of Lucia or La Favorita. I suspect 
that Salvi’s editing was extensive ; if so, it was 
undeniably effective. May we soon be given a 
repeat ? 

~ My vote of confidence in the operatic conduct 


of the Third Programme is not, however, abso- © 


lutely unqualified. In the first place, there has 
been of late a slight but noticeable decline in the 
variety and frequency of the proffered fare. 


No doubt this is caused, to some extent, by © 


restrictions of various sorts on the supply of 
recordings from. abroad. Czechoslovakia, for 
instance, has been silent for some years, and I 
happen to know that the Rossini operas performed 
at Florence last spring were made inaccessible 
by some foolish. Italian dispute. Nevertheless, 
are we all that we should from Germany 
and Italy ? Has there really been no chance, all 
these years, of Die Frau ohne Schatten or Nicolai’s 


_ Merry Wives, of La Sonnambula or La Gazza 


_Ladra or Respighi’s La Fiamma? It must not 
be supposed that to acquire recordings of such 
operas we must wait for a stage revival; Italian 


and German radio stations give regular studio 


performances which cover a very wide field. 

I have one further complaint to make against 
the B.B.C. Opera Department. With all their 
intelligence, all their enterprise and all their 
generosity to the starved opera-lover, they 
fail to take one step which would add more than 
any other to his enjoyment. They do nothing 
to provide him with a libretto. Before the war, 
when monthly opera performances were given 
in English, one Tone subscribe in advance for 
a year’s librettos; yet now, when the majority 
of complete opera performances are in foreign 

es, no help whatever is forthcoming. 
At the very least, an advance note might be 
inserted in the Radio Times indicating from what 


publisher, and at what price, a libretto can be © 
obtained. It is really absurd to transmit a huge 


affair like Pfitzner’s Palestrina, eg not to put 
listeners in the way of following th 


proceedings — 
intelligently. I speak with some feeling on this 
point, because it fell to me to write the pre-act — 


narrations for Palestrina, and I was therefore in a 


' good position to anticipate the listener’s difficulties. 


In the second act, which consists of a prolonged 
session of the Council of Trent with exclusively 
male speakers, the problem of exposition became 


really insoluble, and I am sure that many a 


listener switched off in disgust whose attention 


might have been held if only he had held a - 


printed text in his hand. 

The ideal, of course, is that familiar Victorian 
object, a “Loeb Library” libretto with the 
original text on one side and an English tranisla- 
tion on the other. The translation, moreover, 
should be, not the usual stilted singing version, 
nor even a more sensible singing version d Ja 
Dent, but a schoolboy’s crib, as literal as is con- 
sistent with intelligibility. Many music-lovers 
have a smattering of German or Italian, and will 
enjoy the painless process of increasing their 
vocab I may be wrong, but I fancy that 
there would be a real welcome for such a series, 
which would be no less useful to those who intend 
to see the opera performed cr who. possess 
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gramophone records -from it. 
begun to publish admirable translations of. the 

which they have recorded in complete 
form). It is true that some expense would be 
involved, but at least the B.B.C. might experiment, 
at first, with one or‘ twe fairly popular operas in 
order to gauge the response. 

Those who have never closely followed the text 
of an opera have no idea of the pleasure they are. 
missing. It is not merely a matter of information— 
of knowing who is speaking, and the “gist ”’ 
(favourite word of the vague) of what is being 
said. There is also a charm, heightened when the 
singer is a fine artist, in the congruity of word 
and vocal line ; and it is this charm, incidentally, 
which renders all operatic translation a mere 
utilitarian makeshift. Consider, for instance, 
these words from Alfredo’s aria in Act 2 of 
La Traviata. Dal di che disse: “vivere 
voglio a te fedel !”’ ~deli’- universo immemore, i0 
vivo quasi in ciel (From the day when she said : 
“I wish to live faithful to you!” forgetful of the 
world I have lived as-though in heaven). Piave 
was a mediocre poet, and the lines are in them- 
selves in no way remarkable; but, wedded to 
Verdi’s soaring phrases, and declaimed by such a 
tenor as De Lucia or McCormack or Schipa, 
they yield a subtle pleasure hardly suspected 
by the opera-goer who has known the tune of 
De’ miei bollenti spiriti all his life. It is just this. 
pleasure, as well as the more practical advantage 
of intelligibility, which would be widely diffused 
by such a scheme as I have here suggested. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE MOVIES 


“ Above and Beyond,”’ at the Empire 
“Rough Shoot,” at the New. Gallery 
“A Nous la Liberté,” at the Everyman 


The Atom Bomb has proved as indispensable 
to thriller writers as once the Koh-i-noor diamond- 
or the monarch in exile. Everything now goes 
off, freshness of adventure and probability, the 
nuclear physicist to Moscow, the sentimental. 
agent with his blonde tracker—everything with 
the exception of the bomb itself. That dread- 
inspiring spectacle would hardly fit into the 
picture. It’s too grand, too monstrous—a sea- 


anemone forming out of the ruins of a city—even | 


for Hollywood to imtroduce lightly; and the 
temptations must have “been many, for where 
could the screen find a more powerful image ? 
We all know it from the newsreels: its threat 
induces the one hush in audiences that will hum 
the tunes of All Quiet on the Western Front. 
“Bringing it in” is, then, no mean feat; and one 
approach has been found acceptable, that of the 
mission-tired hero for whom it represents an end 
to neurosis. Above and Beyond goes a little 
further, introducing qualms of conscience. We 
may be grateful for that. But formula is still 
formula, and it can’t be pretended that, except in 
its treatment of the actual bomb delivery, Above 
and Beyond achieves quite the excitement and 
seriousness this theme 

For, consider: Hiroshima has not been un- 
written, untalked about. One might say that it 
has lain on the American conscience ever since 
the New Yorker sold out with John Hersey’s 
account of it. Millions have since read that 
report. They know the feelings that brought 
about the decision to drop the bomb; they know 
what the bomb did, how it came out of the blue 
on thousands of people like themselves. Possibly 
also they may know that, under the kingship of 
MacArthur, the Japanese (ripe for it) were made 
to forswear war, and how today they are being 
rapidly switched to the position of allies in a world 
that contains not two or three but several 
hundred atom bombs. Yet Above and Beyond 
Starts, as it were, from scratch. If it respects the 
Seriousness of its subject—as, in its way, I sup- 
Pose it does—it does rather less than justice to 
the feelings and intelligence of the audience. 

Not the bomb but the man who dropped it 
Occupies the f much of the time. He is 





Picked out while the bomb jis still only a project, 


THE PUBLISHING SENSATION OF THE SPRING 


AT HIS PRIVATE, TOP-LEVEL DINNER PARTIES 


Hitler on his enemies ...on his friends . . . on his ambitio 


his failures, his secret dreams. 


The fascinating story reveale 


through a team of shorthand writers secreted within hearing, 
with the text corrected by his deputy—Martin Bormann. 


*% “I'm convinced that Churchill has 
his place of refuge ready beyond the 
Atlantic. He obviously won't seek 
sanctuary in Canada. In Canada he'd 


be beaten up. He'll go to his friends 
the Yankees.” 


% ‘If my close associates glitter with 
decorations, | can distinguish myself 
from them only by wearing none.” 


“The Spaniards are ragamuffins. 

ey regard a rifle as an instrument 
that should not be cleaned under any 
pretext... but they have never 
yielded an inch of ground. One can’t 
imagine more fearless fellows.” 
% “On the way back, it was: Goering 
who was at the wheel. He drove like 
a madman. On a bend, before we 
arrived at Tittmoning, we suddenly 
found ourselves on a dung-heap.” 


% “In no country is Shakespeare so 
badly acted as in England.” 


% * During the parade, at Rome, the 
front row was occupied by old nanny- 
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goats, dried-up, enamelled, wearing 
outrageously low-necked dresses." 


% ‘It's against my own inclinations 
that | devote myself to politics .. . 
the finest day of my life will be that 
on which I leave politics behind me, 
with its griefs and torments.” 


te ** Women have a talent, unknown to 
men, for giving a kiss to a woman 
friend and at the same time piercing 
her heart with a_ well - sharpened 
stiletto.” 


% ‘At the same period, the Duce and 
| were both working in the building 
trade. This is a bond between us on 
the purely human level.” 


% “I am sorry Germany at the 
moment posse.ses but two really 
first-class tenors, for these two 
unfortunates are forced to tear round 
and round the country singing in town 
after town with neither rest nor 
respite.” 
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he perfects the B27 that shall carry it, he trains 
his groundsmen and crew, and alienates his wife; 
after two years he’s pretty: well tired.of it. So 
are we, especially of the poor wife: wives in 
_,such films play a conspicuous but unvarying role, 
always looking up to the sky for safe returns, and 
always getting the rough edge of the secret that 
can’t be hinted at. This is the old popular 
anguish of The Men Who Stayed at Home. 
The drama in Above and Beyond hasn’t advanced 
much further; but still there is the flight to Hiro- 
shima coming close, the few moments that see the 
bomb doors open, the sun-obscuring flash, and 
when the smoke-cloud has lifted a little, the razed 
town with its tatters of flame. And this is indeed 
worth waiting for. . It appals Col. Tibbets and his 
men no less than it does us, as he looks down on 
annihilation and utters the wry phrase, “Good 
results.” But I would still rather have seen the 
true story of the atom bomb than the semi- 
fictitious story of the Colonel and his lady. 

Rough Shoot, an English thriller, represents the 
nonsensical outer fringe: American colonels and 
spies and counter-spies creeping about Sussex 
downs with the Plan (and, of course, another 
threatened marriage) at stake. Mr. Herbert-Lom 
as a Polish fantastic comes into the part of his 
life, and makes us wish the whole film had been 

geared to braggadoccio. 
. ,Let me remind readers that René Clair’s A 
_Nous la Liberté, riot seen here for fifteen years, 
‘begins an unlimited run at the Everyman on 
Monday. About this film, and about Clair, I 

hope to write next week. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


»¢ RADIO NOTES 


‘Tue listener. who does not care for features is 
no true radio listener. He is very likely a theatre 
man or an Albert Hall addict. The connoisseur, 
with his undashed spirit of hopefulness, knows 
that the feature is a fluid and variable invention, 
and is therefore capable of surprise. The six or 
seven features that I have heard in the last fort- 
night have all, good or bad, been of distinct sorts : 
each has escaped, moreover, the rigidity of its 
Own pattern. 
‘Historical reconstructions are most likely 
to succeed at a creative level when they deal 
with intricate but not too serious episodes ; the 
perils are fewer, ‘the chances more. The Royal 
Exiles (by Stephanie Plowman), a passage in 
Anglo-Portuguese diplomacy during the Napole- 
onic Wars, was a study of this sort; I liked its 
dry flavour, in Christopher Sykes’s suave produc- 
tion. The Vagrancy Act of 1824, on the case of 
Thomas Parker, who in 1933 was imprisoned for 
sleeping out, and died violently as a result, was 
history of another kind. The feature pattern was 
familiar ; the narrator had the usual slight air of 
earnest bombast ; why, then, was the final effect 
so striking? I think that it was in the un- 
decorated use of the original evidence. The weak- 
ness vf the average historical or documentary 
feature is in the invented dramatic insets, usually 
so carelessly done—the assumption being, I 
suppose, that ordinary speech is best represented 
by ordinary writing. Jenifer Wayne, who wrote 
the script, is conscientious about dialogue, how- 
ever: or perhaps Thomas Parker’s words came 
from the actual:police reports. Whichever is the 
case, 1 do not forget the dreadful sound of the 
sullén voice repeating: ‘I am not in this prison.” 
It is impossible not to be moved by Edward 
Thomas’s austere and troubled life, nor amazed 
by the sudden concentration of poetry in the 
final years (a hard-pressed literary journalist, he 
had never before written a line of it), nor stirred 
by passages from his writing. What a subject, 
then, Patric Dickinson had for his portrait, 
Edward Thomas. Yet, while listening to the good 
voices of Hugh Burden, Carleton Hobbs and 
Olive Gregg I was not only moved by the history 
and stirred by the readings (too few, and too 
many of them anthology Pieces, alas), but also 
perplexed. For in order to give the piece a neat 
shape Mr. Dickinson had fitted the whole affair 
into the framework of a Home Service love idyll. 


Anyone who turns to Thomas’s revealing poems 


- or even to the affectionate record set down by his 


wife, will feel that the story was a bitter and 
complex one ; it was never sentimental. 

On the whole nothing has delighted- me as 
much for a long time as Foreign Correspondent, 
Honor Tracy’s feature impression of this news- 
paper exotic who is, as it happens, none other 
than herself. What does one write about? she 
asks, when she finds herself in France. I shall 
look in Le Monde. But, Madame (she is told), 
there is a strike ; there are no newspapers. And 
you are a journalist |. Later, one learns . . . Miss 
Tracy’s wit has a sophisticated innocence ; her 
timing and manner have a deceptive air of leisure 
(is it Sterne that one thinks of ?); truth is her 
asset; she uses it as if it were a freshly-devised 
invention. 

A variable partisan of Scott (according, chiefly, 
to the book) I have been a rapt listener to The 
Heart of Midlothian condensed with no small 
skill (by James R. Gregson) into three dramatised 
instalments. The sheer energy of the story is not 
the only reason, though in an hour we could be 
stuaned with its mysteries, its shocks and violences 
and its hail of surprises. Conversation is the 
foreground part of it all; the speakers are real 
characters, set down by an adult mind, and going 
about their ways with a purpose. We are at 
once, and all the time, involved. 

It is a sad truth ‘that situations and events— 
particularly harsh ones—exist-for our conditioned 
minds only at the particular moment when the 
Press reports them. I was a little taken aback 
to hear in an Any Questions ? programme, not so 
long after the disaster, a voice inquiring: ‘‘ Does 
the team consider that the B.B.C. has broadcast 
too much about the. floods?” and hardly less 
amazed at. the double-edged reply: “No; 
because it is a reminder that we are in God’s 
world, not man’s.”? The audience, all from the 
non-Calvinistic West, clapped merrily. 

NAOMI LEWIS 


“ The Way of the World,” at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith 


When we have come to expect perfection, the 
imperfect best can only be a disappointment. John 
Gielgud’s new production has all his usual qualities— 
wit, style, pace, delivery and daring: it also contains 
several loose ends and blurred performances. Any 
production of The Way of the World, however constel- 
lated, can only succeed if the language reigns supreme. 
Nothing, nobody, must be allowed to soften Congreve’s 
edge. Once an actor or an actress begins to imagine 
that he or she is wittier than thé lines themselves, 
the game is up. And here we have two capital 
offenders—Pamela Brown and Margaret Rutherford. 
Miss Brown is an oblique, Watteau-like Millamant, 
shooting oeillades in place of streamers; she is the 
female philosopher of Marly rather than the ‘“‘ Humor- 
ist ” of the Mall. She gives us none of Millamant’s 
flamboyance—nor, in fairness, dees she intend to. 
A strange original creation, moving, intelligent, never 
for a moment Congreve’s heroine. Miss Rutherford is 
equally unsuited. In her case, the intention seems to 
be not so much to twist the words out of shape as to 
smother them in the kind of “ funny business” for 
which she is famous. Her best lines are lost in a welter 
of mannerism and cavorting that is like a parody of 
her own best performances. With her chin aimed to 
sink a battle-ship and an air of playing Lady Wishfort 
like a long drawn-out naval engagement, Miss Ruther- 
ford’s art, on this occasion, is firmly imprisoned 
in the W.R.N.S. wardroom. The fact that many of us 


who were too young to see Dame Edith Evans’s , 


Millamant have at least seen her incomparable 
Wishfort, added to the discomfort. Otherwise, all is 
near-perfect. Mr. Gielgud is a vibrant, beautifully 
strung Mirabell, and Paul Scofield a gloriously foppish 
Witwoud (here the wit in the acting comes from 
the lines rather than in spite of them). Eileen Herlie. 
is a convincingly evil Mrs. Marwood, Pauline Jameson 
an enchanting Mrs. Fainall, and Brewster Mason’s 
Sir Wilfall an admirable Shropshire backwoodsman. 
James Bailey’s décor neatly suggests period rus 


in urbe. . 
J. N. B. R. 
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Helen Traubel, at the Royal Festival Hall 
When Flagstad left America in 1940, Helen Traubel 


became the leading Wagnerian soprano at the Metro- ~ 


politan Opera. Like her predecessor, she did not 
undertake these heavy parts until middle life, and 
consequently both singers have preserved their 
voices in a healthy condition long after that of the 


average German Briinnhilde has subsided into ruin. c 


At her first London appearance, Mme Traubel made 
a very favourable impression. She offered two Wag- 
nerian excerpts: “Du bist der Lenz” from Die 
Walkiire (as an encore) and Isolde’s Narrative ; in 
the latter she cut the testing middle section with its 
high B’s and transposed the concluding curses down 
a semitone. What was left was splendid: vocally 
superior to anything else we have heard from post- 
war German or American Isoldes. The voice is strong, 
even, easily produced, and particularly rich in the lower 
register. The bulk of the programme consisted of 
German lieder, and in these Mme Traubel’s enuncia- 
tion was clear and her interpretations straightforward 
and expressive. Schubert’s Nacht und Tradume was 
beautifully moulded ; but in such songs as Aufenthalt 
and Der Atlas, to which her physical resources are 
ideally suited, she is apt to weaken the effect by 
constantly holding back the march of the rhythm. 
The veteran Coenraad van Bos accompanied so per- 


fectly that it was hard to believe that he had also _ 


accompanied the first public performance of the 
Vier ernste Gesdnge, in the presence of Brahms, in 
1896, D. S.-T. 


Correspondence 


U.S.S.R. AND ISRAEL 


Sir,—I was amazed and deeply hurt when I read 
in your last issue, under the title “ The U.S.S.R. and 
Israel,” the article by “a Correspondent.” He 
says : 

Judging not by the Soviet press, but also 
from a number of indiscretions coming from the 
American side, chase is little doubt that American 
Intelligence was using Jewish organisations in 
Eastern E for its own ends in a fairly big 
way, considering these organisations as one of the 

weak spots ’’ in the Curtain. 

You could not have been aware of the effect of such 
words. They are contrary to all that you have said 
on this matter for months. How they will be lapped 
up by the Communists here and by Moscow itself, 
owing to the very high reputation that THE NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION enjoys as defending fearlessly 
all who suffer from the attacks of the powerful. 

The Joint, the American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, often referred to as J.D.C., was set up in 1914 
when the first world war inflicted terrible damage, in 
life and property, on the Jews of Eastern Europe. It 
is a purely charitable body. As it has been described 
by Moscow as a “ Jewish national”? body I should say 
that, while not officially accepting any political view,. 
its leaders have in fact been non-Zionist and anti- 
national in the Jewish sense. It works in nearly all 
countries of the world, especially in Europe, North 
Africa and the Middle East. It is the driving spirit 
and the financial inspiration behind dozens of local 
institutions, co-operatives, schools, hospitals, training 
farms, canteens, old-age homes, etc. 

The Joint worked in the Soviet Union till 1939. 


Part of its work was with the settling of Jews on the. 


land. A special fund—Agrojoint—spent millions of 
pounds on this till 1935. In view of the terrible 
effects produced on many Jews by Soviet action against 
the “ bourgeoisie,” the Soviets encouraged Jews to 
settle on the Jand in the Ukraine; and then in the 
Crimea, where those traditional anti-Semites, the 
Tartars, did not want them. The head of the Joint 
work, Mr. Rosen, had excellent contacts with the 
Soviet leaders who dealt with this. 

When the Joint office in any country is closed by 
government order or for other reasons, it Jeaves funds 
behind to be administered by the local Jewish 
authorities. 

This body is now described as a bed of spies, and 
apparently your Correspondent does not disagree ! 


saul dee: dno Was dace det of tha oa Your - 


Correspondent writes that the Jews in Russia con- 
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tinue to be in a somewhat ambiguous position because 
of their “ nationality ” and their lack of a “ national 
territory” and of a “ national culture.” In other 
words the Jews in Russia should stop being Jews. 
The “ national territory’’ Birobidjan was a failure 
because it was absurd to ask Jews, who had been 
forced for centuries to live in the extreme West and 
South-West of European Russia, to go to an area on 
the River Amur, thousands of miles away from 
civilisation. As for Jewish “ national culture,” the 
Soviet view, we are told, is that it can only be Zionist 
or “a certain Ghetto-Yiddish tradition,” essentially 
“ reactionary ”’, to which the Russian attitude has been 
ironical if not essentially hostile. This can only be 
the case with people who have no notion about 
Yiddish, a language with a literary content far beyond 
that of the Ukraine, Lithuania or Georgia. The 
novels and sketches of Mendele, Sholem Aleichem, 
Peretz and Sholem Asch are written in beautiful, 
flexible language, and are certainly not reactionary.” 
Those who saw Mikhoels perform Shakespeare in 
Yiddish could never think as your Correspondent 
cites. 
8 Brompton Lodge, 
Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 


S. BRopETsKY 


Sir,—It is singularly unfortunate that THE NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION, with its high reputation for 
care and accuracy, should have added fuel to the fires 
of U.S.S.R. propaganda against Israel by permitting 
one of its Correspondents to assert that “there is 
little doubt that American Intelligence was using 
Jewish organisations in Eastern Europe for its own 
ends in a fairly big way.” 

We have no doubt at all that this sweeping state- 
ment cannot be substantiated by reliable evidence. 
The assertion should never have been made. 

World Jewish Congress, A. L. EASTERMAN 

55 New Cavendish Street, . Political Director 
London, W.1. 


[Both Professor Brodetsky and Mr. Easterman have 
read much more into our correspondent’s words than 
he intended. But the vehemence of their reaction 
show that his remarks have created a false impression 
which we are most anxious to dispel. It would cer- 
tainly be monstrous to suggest that the Joint allowed 
itself knowingly to be used by the U.S. for 
espionage purposes, and if a loose phrase contained 
this implication, we are glad to withdraw it. The 
evidence at our Correspondent’s disposal: indicated, 
‘we understand, that American Intelligence has some- 
times tried to insert its agents into the Joint and 
collected infotmation from its on their return 
from Eastern Europe. Since Communist Govern- 
ments condemn as a spy anyone who as much as 
makes notes of what he sees in a public street, it is 
doubtless true, as our _correspondent states, that they 
regarded the Joint as “a weak 7“. and were deter- 
mined to eliminate it—Epb., N.S. & N.] 


HOUSING REALITIES 


Sir,—I ‘am not sure that your Correspondent has 
correctly interpreted the Sample Tables of the 1951 
Census, which show that there were(in 1951) 13,312,000 
structurally separate dwelling houses and 14,481,000 
separate private households in Great Britain. It is 
not possible to deduce the shortage of houses from 
these figures, or from the number recorded of sharing 
families, although, as was recently pointed out by 
Marion Bowley (Manchester Guardian, 25 and 26 
Nov., 1952) the distribution of rooms is all wrong, and 
there is clearly a very big unsatisfied demand for small 
houses to meet the great increase recorded in families 
containing three people or less. Extensive and 
imaginative conversions and subdivision of the larger 
houses, by both private and public enterprise, must 
make one of the main contributions to any rapid 
solution. 

Your Correspondent makes new building at the 
tate of 460,000 per annum the basis of his progressive 
housing policy. Here, I think, he leaves realities and 
enters a dream world. The Tories are now doing 
300,000 only at the expense of not doing many other 
important things, as no doubt we shall shortly learn. 
At the building costs of October, 1951, 400,000 new 
houses (of the three-bedroom type most needed) means 
a capital investment by the country of £676 million, 
or if the new economy designs are used of £616 million 





(Girdwood Committee, 3rd Report). ~ These costs 
have since increased, and if our housing plan is to 
tackle the other jobs of repair, improvement and slum 
clearance (which are even more urgent) a very large 
capital investment indeed is involved; it may be 
£1,000 million each year. If your Correspondent 
thinks this is possible, he had better indicate what he 
would do without to make it possible ; the figures do 
not leave much for industry, schools, hospitals, or 
the other services of the Welfare Statc. (If his answer 
is total disarmament, well, let him say so.) The 
Labour Party may have asked for this rate of building 
in 1944, but the responsibility of office rapidly illu- 
minated the pressing need to do other things as well. 
as housing; unless a similar responsibility is now 
shown in opposition the Labour Party will remain 
out of office. What the electorate wants is a coherent 
plan which is possible as well as desirable. 

There is no doubt that so many new houses are 
desirable. Indeed, as The Times has recently shown 
(Britain’s Houses, 17 Sept., 1952), to meet the actual 
needs of the ‘next 20 years we ought to build 520,000 
until 1962 and then 450,000 until 1972. But it cannot 
be done. 

The reality of the housing situation is that we must 
make do with many of our old houses for far longer 
than we would like. If it is possible to retard the 
degeneration into slums of what now remains of those 
84 million pre-1914 houses which existed in 1939— 
and probably over 7 million are still in use—a signifi- 
cant contribution can be made housing needs. While 
perhaps 2 million of these old houses are fit for nothing 
but demolition, most of the remainder need extensive 
(and expensive) overhaul and modernisation on the 
lines pursued in the central areas of Birmingham, 
thus giving them a further life of perhaps 20 years. 
The tenants will then have houses which are at least 
sanitary to live in ; they will also have to pay some more 
rent. 

This problem of unfit and obsolescent houses is a 
large one; these old houses constitute between a 
third and one-half of the country’s entire stock of 
houses. While by no means all are in a bad way. 
Rent Control is speeding their decay and the “ good 
landlord”? is disappearing. The provisions of the 
Housing Act, 1949, which assist landlords and local 
authorities to repair, improve and modernise such 
houses, are too restrictive, and the 1944 Act, under 
which the Birmingham Corporation acted, has now 
gone. A new Act is needed, and a national Emergency 
Policy. While private landlords may well be assisted 
and encouraged (and. when adequate assistance is 
available, compelled) to co-operate, the bulk of this 
immense task of slum salvage can only safely be done 
by the local authorities, and where it is most needed the 
finance must be 100 per cent. the responsibility of the 
country as a whole. 

13 Steele’s Road, 

London, N.W.3. 


Ewan WALLIS-JONES 


THE CARDINAL AND THE WOMEN 


Sir,—The question of abortion-law reform is not 
so simple. You are dealing here with an emotion 
and the “mobilisation of medical forces when 
Cardinals fall ill ’’ is hardly comparable. 

We should not, even if mother seemed overdone 
and her nerves liable to suffer, put the living baby on 
the fire. Infanticide is still frowned on, whatever the 
provocation. Many people feel that life begins at 
conception and not at birth, and it is not a matter of 
Catholic dogma, either—it is a point of view, the kind 
of thing on which so many of our moral laws are 
founded. Many women who have had abortions will 
have a sense of guilt to the end of their lives, not 
because they broke the law—no woman minds thet 
if she gets away with it—but because, in a sense, she 
killed her child. Such women, far from supporting 
the Bill, will only hope abortion will become even 
harder to procure, for the sake of their daughters. 
As everyone knows, the woman desperate to part 
with her baby at, say, two months, will wish to keep 
it in face of all risks, mental or physical, at four months: 
expect no logic from a pregnant woman ! 

Under the circumstances it would be far better to 
make contraception really easily available to all, 
and, in cases where pregnancy is permanently danger- 
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ous to health, sterilisation should be advised and 
instantly carried out. 
And to those who are pregnant, let us give every. 


possible assistance, physical, social and economic. 
Because a baby should never be a punishment for 
sin or foolishness: if anything, it is a justification, 
26 Warnborough Road, PAMELA Morris 
Oxford. 


“ THE BIG FOUR AND THE 
BIG STICK” 


Sir,—Mr. Campbell Balfour can have had fittle 
personal experience of the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers if he is seriously crediting 
that organisation with having “a thorough-going 
democratic «set-up.”” On paper, this union has an 
admirable constitution; in practice, few American 
unions can equal it for dexterity in manipulation. 
Here are some features of its democratic set-up. 
The only times when total membership ballots are 
taken are on the occasion of the election of the General 
Secfetary and two National Auditors. The only 
time an official has to undergo an election is on the 
occasion of his appointment as temporary organiser, 
this appointment being made by the District Secretary. 
Branch officials employed on full-time work are 
appointed by the National Executive Committee 
on the recommendation of the District Secretary. 
The National Executive is composed of a majority of 
full-time officials, including the President. The 
so-called lay delegates on the National Executives are 
mostly full-time Branch Secretaries who have been 
appointed as mentioned above. 

The Union, whose membership is mainly composed 
of semi-skilled and unskilled workers, might be ex- 
pected to be in the van of the struggle for Socialism. 
It must be obvious therefore that the opinions ex- 
pressed and the votes cast by the N.U.G.M.W. at the 
Labour Conference and the Trade Union Congress 
reflect the views of the hierarchy of the officials, 
not the opinion of the memberships. 


Glasgow. N.U.G.M.W. 


TITO AND STEPINAC 


Sir,—Mr. Ginsburg asks why feeling runs so high 
against President Tito. Mr. Sokorac answers. him. 

* No people and no Party,” he writes, “ including 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia, have taken 
upon themselves the task of eliminating the Christian 
Faith.” 

One person alone, then, is guilty of this ambition. 
On March 15 last, President Tito, addressing university 
students (as reported in Borba, March 16) said: 
“The problem of stamping out religious inclination 
calls for a long-term policy. It must be met by 
a persevering course of political and cultural education 
and of economic progress.” 

That problem and that policy, it now transpires, 
is Tito’s alone. It was to him that the Bishops made 
their September Address, which was summarised 
in The Times and published in full in the Tabler. 
The outrages there enumerated are Tito’s and were 
committed, we now learn, in direct contravention of 
the law, the constitution and the policy of all parties 
in the State. 

For that reason, quite apart from his hostility to 
us during the war, Tito is obnoxious to many people 
in this country. It would be no act of friendship to 
the gallant, devout and unfortunate people of 
Yugoslavia to condone his tyranny. 

Mr. Eden, by his ill-considere¢ invitation, has 
put himself in danger of playing Dwight Morrow 
to Tito’s Calles. 

For the benefit of your younger readers I should 
perhaps explain that Dwight Morrow was the American 
ambassador to Mexico in 1925 when the situation there 
rather resembled the present condition of Yugoslavia. 
On the day that Father Pro was shot, Dwight Morrew 
was junketing in a special train with President Callies 
and a professional clown. Callies later escaped to 
California with a fortune. 

Piers Court, nr. Dursley, 

Gloucestershire. 


EveLyn WavuonH 


Sir,—Messrs. Green and Waugh pose as paladins.of 
freedom against Tito because, they claim, Tito is a 
persecutor of-religion. These two illustrious eentlemen 
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A sumptuously produced history of 
the Palace “ traced . . . with a sure and 
loyal hand.”—veRNON FANE (Sphere). 
Profusely illustrated with photographs 
and a coloured frontispiece. 12s. 


* 


JEAN ROSS 
A Picnic by Wagonette 


“A very strange and interesting writcr 
. that very rare thing, a book of 
ideas that can be read with interest and 
sympathy for the human beings inside it.” 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON (B.B.C.) 

Ios. 6d. 


PHILIP GIBBS 
Called Back 


“The story of a wartime generation and 
its agonised efforts at readjustment during 
the aftermath.”—RrICHARD CHURCH (John 
9’ London's). 10s. 6d. 


NAOMI JACOB 
The Morning Will Come 


Her magnificent new novel covers over 
sixty years of life in the story of an un- 
known European Jew. In this story are 
summed up all the heartache and humanity 
of the present disturbed generation. 

z 12s. 6d. 


ONCE IS ENOUGH 


A NOVEL BY 
ASHLEY FRENCH 


A vital and disturbing novel by a new 
writer of great potential. It deals in a 
completely uninhibited way with the 
problems of marriage and divorce. 


gs. 6d. 
VIOLET TREFUSIS 


Don’t Look Round 


“ An autobiography that spans the vast 
chasm of our times. ”"—Spectator. “ Every 
reader will enjoy this book.”— osperr 
sITWELL. Now ready. Decorated by 
Philippe Jullian. 16s. 


TIUGUCORINSON 
EHEC DATE 


claim to be against the enemies of religion because 
the enemies of religion are automatically also the 
enemies of genuine freedom. Now, the crux of the 
matter is, how does this, theis verbiage, harmonise 
with actual facts ? add 

The ghastly reality chet 850,000 people were 
massacred by Catholic Pavelic, and that over 250,000 
were forcibly converted to Catholicism, with the active 
approval of Cardinal Stepinac, has already been amply 
discussed here. So, let us leave Yugoslavia and 
glance, instead, at freer lands. Do we see Catholicism, 
under milder skies, championing genuine religious 
freedom ? Here is a short list of facts. 
Italy. The Italian Constitution guarantees religious 
liberty. Protestants; however, must have police 
permit to open their churches and even to preach. 
“Religious permits for non-Roman Catholic bodies 
are not easy to procure, and it is often months, and 
even years, before they are obtained. (Times, 22.9.52). 
Spain. The status of non-Catholic bodies under 
ultra-Catholic Franco is too well known to need 
further elucidation. 
Cclombia. Within one single month (May 1952) 
there were twenty cases of Catholic violence against 
Protestants, and ninety-four fully documented cases of 

tion in less than one year. (Official statistics 

issued by the Evangelical Confederation of Colombia, 
representing seventeen Protestant denominations with 
missions in Colombia. See also Time, 30.6.52). 
Canada. Nominally a Protestant country. There, 
Catholics, being still a minority of forty-three per 
cent. (1953), pretend to accept religious tolerance. 
Yet in Quebec, where Catholics are the majority 
(88 per cent.), they have carried and are still carrying 
out a steady persecution of non-Catholics, by means 
of threats, boycott, arrests, mobbing and beating. 

Such homogenous illiberality is inspired by the 
Catholic Hierarchy and its mouthpieces: “ We 
Catholics are under the absolute obligation to fight 
against the Protestant sects, or we will have fall on 
us the anathema of Christ.”?. (E/ Catolicismo, 18.4.52). 
What have the Catholic paladins, breaking lances 
in THE New STATESMAN AND NATION, to say to all 
this? Can they honestly assert that, were England in- 
habited by 47 million. Catholics and 3 million Protest- 
ants, instead of by approximately 3 million Catholics and 
47 million Protestants, such a small British Protestant 
minority under such a large Catholic majority would 
have the freedom which the Catholic minority are 
enjoying at present in Protestant England ? 

12 Woodside ‘House, AVRO MANHATTEN 

S.W.19 


“IMPERIALISM IN OUR TIME” 

Sir,—In your article “ Imperialism in our Time” 
you refer to 1949 as being the year in which Mr. Roy 
Welensky “‘ having got himself elected on a programme 
of expropriating the ini companies, swung 
round and closed a deal by which the mining com- 
panies agreed to leave a proportion of copper profits 
to the Northern Rhodesia Government.”’ You also 
infer that the copper companies’ attitude towards 
federation, and with regard to the transfer of their 
domicile to Northern Rhodesia, was dependent 
on the “ deal”? referred to. 

I presume that. the circumstances in 1949 to which 
you intend to refer are those under which The British 
South Africa Company and the Northern Rhodesia 
Government agreed that the former should continue to 
hold its mineral rights until 1986 on the understanding 
that the company would pay to the Northern Rhodesia 
Government 20 per cent. of the net revenue from its 
mineral rights in that territory. On behalf of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust Group of Companies 
(and I have no reason to suppose that the other 
Northern Rhodesia mining companies would speak 
differently) I can at once say that it is quite untrue 
that the mining companies’ attitude towards federa- 
tion or towards transfer of domicile to Northern 
Rhodesia was in any way dependent on the British 
South Africa Company’s agreement with the Northern 
Rhodesia Government mentioned above, with which 
the mining companies had nothing whatever to do, 
or that any “ deal”? involving the mining companies 
ever took place at all, R. L. Prain 


Roan Antelope Copper Mines Limited Chairman 





Mufulira Copper Mines Limited. 


~The New Statesman and Nation, February 28, 1953 . 


[While fully accepting Mr. Prain’s reassurance, we 
do not believe that it in any way invalidates our 
general explanation of changes in attitude among 
settlers and commercial interests in Northern Rhodesia 
since the mineral rights agreement of 1949. Can Mr. 
Prain offer any other reason, for instance, way the 
long-standing settlers’ _— for cxpropriaticn 
should have been dropped in 1949, and not since 
revived ?—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


Sir,—In your article entitled “ Imperialism in Our 
Time ” you state that “‘ seldom in recent years has any 
British Government so grossly and deliberately misled 
the public as in the present case of Central African 
Federation.”” Having made this accusation you then 
mislead the public in at least two important matters. 
You say that the African Board Affairs is “‘ about as 
valuable to Africans as nothing at all.”” The facts are 
that the ‘African Affairs Board, as constituted in the 
Federal Scheme, has very real powers ; it can ensure 
that any legislative act of the Federal Assembly 
which it regards as discriminating against Africans 
must be referred to the British Government before the 
Royal Assent is given. Moreover, it can not only make 
representations to the Prime Minister in the interests 
of Africans but, by virtue of the fact that all its members 
will be members of the Federal Assembly, the Board is 
enabled to make its voice heard in the debates of the 
Assembly on those matters. This is no dwindling of 
the powers of the Board but a strengthening of them. 

You state that “ in the former proposals the Federal 
Legislature gave a majority to the Northern Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland settlers : the new proposals reverse this in 
favour of the Southern Rhodesians.”’ That is not true. 
The composition of the Federal Assembly has not 
been altered in any way in the final scheme. } 

London Committee, J. H. WALLACE, 

United Central Africa Association. Secretary 


[We are grateful for the correction of a mistake 
in our reference to the Federal Legislature: its 
numerical composition is in fact the same under the 
new proposals as under the old. The short answer 
on the African irs Board is that it is no longer to 
be represented by a Minister for African Affairs, 
and no longer enjoys a more or less independent 
status. What it could or would do is a matter of 
interpretation. Having in mind the failure of the 
en State’s veto since 1923, we do not share 

Mr. Wallace’s easy. optimism.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


“OTHER MINDS ” 


Sm,—lIn your issue of February 14, Miss Scrutton 
reviews kindly my book Other Minds, justly deplores 
the absence of a preface, and softly suggests that 
sometime I should say what I do think. 


What does Miss Scrutton think about the question - 


“ Could one put into a good strong box 2 parrots and 
then pull from it 22 all talking just like people ?” 
Trinity College, JoHN WispoM 

Cambridge. 


“KING MONMOUTH ” 


Sir,—The following lines are spoken by Queen 
Margaret in Act I, Scene iv, of Shakespeare’s Henry 
VI Part 3 :— 

“ And where’s that valiant crook-back prodigy 
Dicky your boy, that with his grumbling ‘voice 
‘was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? ” 

Balliol College, A. J. F.. SIMMANCE 

Oxford. 


GREEK DRAMA 


Str,—I do not know who M. D. W. may be, but I 
would be obliged if he or she refrained from crediting 
me publicly in your columns with such a fantastically 
idiotic remark about Eliot’s The Waste Land as he 
or she does. It is a remark I have never made, nor in- 
tend to make. 

One of the advantages of a classical education, 
such as I had, is a regard for accuracy in small, as in 
large, matters. I would be pleased, too, (with all due 
deference to Miss Raine) if he or she could manage 
to spell my Christian name correctly. 

38 Church Square, Rye. Patric DICKINSON 
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Books in General 


“ 
Rusaisny” was Clough’s word for Rome. 


“Compost,” says Mr. Cecil Day Lewis, “ Cen- 
tury into century rotting down,” and— _, 
bg hugger-mugger of human growth. . For 
ere 
You can see the grand design eternally crossed 
By the abject means, and its seedy ruin 
redeemed with 
Valerian, arbutus, fennel. 


‘And Miss Eleanor Clark, the American author 


of a brilliant, dense, dream-like evocation, 
Rome and a Villa* : “ an impossible compound- 
ing of time, in which no century has respect for 
any other and all hit you in a jumble at every 
turn”; too much “for the foggy modern eye,” 
a place calling for awe but lacking in any itself; 
on the “plastic side” fairly easy—though that 
has given the city a number of dotty specialists 
in every generation—but the rest “is an expan- 
sion in time, such as you experience also in the 
petrified forests of America, only here it is more 
intimate and so more dangerous, like a slow 
journeying downwards through the water.” 
And Rome is less digestible to us than it was 
to the writers and painters of the nineteenth- 
century picnic who were able to be nonchalant 
and simply warm-hearted because they had 
their capital of belief and innocence piled up 
in strong-rooms outside Italy. Ourselves—“ we 
bring to Rome in ideas, disgust; in feelings, 
failure; in art, something like a splintered wind- 
shield.” Also, a tendency in the contemporary 
prose-writer, to ramble off into Alexaridrines, 
that conversational metre which has, signifi- 
cantly, replaced the meaty pentameter of the 
Victorians in their moments of thumping auto- 
suggestion. One can add, I think, another feel- 
ing, as our Civilisation lies under the shadow of 
the bear’s paw : that when we are dead we shall 
not disturb as the Romans doe. Or even worse 
—that some lack of Rome’s illusionless 
capacity for life will in any case fatally pre- 
vent us from knowing how rich and djsturb- 
ing we are. 

Are there far too many books about Italy? 
Of course there are. That is no reason for not 
writing another. Travel has to be re-written 
for every generation; its success depends a 
great deal upon idiom. In Rome now the writer 
can claim the old heritage of fear and defeat 
and write in that language: an insinuating, 
subtle, evasive, malign, private ramble, terribly 
well informed, a mosaic of intellectual frag- 
ments and civilised anti-climaxes. He can write 
from where he wavers; the platforms have gone. 
Cultivated Americans usually hit off this ner- 
vous, decadent style perfectly; it is the wary, 
higher vernacular which Henry James started, 
brought to bloom after generations of central 
heating : its serious weakness is chic, but when 
this idiom is used by a writer saturated in his 
subject, the effect is formidable and satisfying. 
Miss Eleanor Clark nibbles her way into three 
thousand years of history and art and inhabits 
them by sheer doubt and restlessness. In the 
anxiety is the pleasure. Her book is good, to 
begin with, because it succeeds with the con- 
temporary art of juggling with time, the trick 
of which lies in bringing all time into a waste 

* Rome and a Villa. By ELEANOR CLARK. Michael 
Joseph. 21s. 





land by a twist. At its highest, her faculty is 
poetic; at its lowest a perky use of collage—but 
that would not succeed unless the facts and 
feelings were right : 

As for the hawk-nosed Constantine, official 
bringer-in of Christianity, he may have been 
what the time reqtired, but it is hard to think 
of his great battle at the Ponte Milvio as in- 
stituting anything one would have cared to side 
with right away. A rather basic sentimentality 
is imperilled by this huge, hatchet face; but 
that is Rome, too, the danger is equal in 
politics, in art, in love. His lady mother Saint 
Helena never strikes one as very attractive 
either, with all her busy pilfering of holy 
objects, including a whole flight of marble 
stairs from Jerusalem. It was in the tradition; 
Rome, never creative in mysteries, had come by 
most of her holiness the same way, most nota- 
bly the black rock or Great Mother, which Italy 
had never since been able to do without. Still, 
there is a particular note of The Ghost Goes 
West in this other performance, whereby the 
blood of the martyrs was both ridiculed and 
brought to serve its purpose, and the astral 
horse-tamers, children. of a swan, set out on 
their long dim way to changing their names and 
becoming really saints. For the time being, 
anyway, it was traumatic; nobody for a long 
time after the baptism of Constantine seems to 
have remembered anything that happened 
before. 

In that passage Miss Clark is being very clever, 
but she is entitled so to round-up her material 
at the beginning of such a book; presently she 
will move eloquently into the “place secret, 
sensuous, oblique, a poem to be known as a 
poem . .. where grandeur is of dreams never 
of statements ... from which the hungry, 
determined mind takes nothing but its own 
agenda, while the fearful logic and synthesis 
that were there escape like a lion from the zoo.” 

There is a chapter on the fountains whose 
details have “the candid, smiling sadism of 
dreams.” The city would have fallen apart 
under the weight of its past but for them (she 
writes), and when they become stale and feeble 
in the droughts, the whole city begins to look 
old. She moves on to the story of the bandit 
Salvatore Giuliano, which is really an elaborate 
study in Sicilian character, then to a Roman 
Journal; but the impressive prison-dream of the 
writer shut up in the present day is the very 
long essay on Hadrian’s Villa. 

By now she has found the interminable, 
special subject which the writer on Italy re- 
quires, and here she recreates not only a place 
and a man in all his passions, but the double 
spell of a present that becomes a past before 
our eyes. The terror of the Roman ruins is 
that as fast as our eye and mind furnish them 
and bring them to life, the more insidious and 
fully furnished are the gruesome certainties of 
our own death. It is not a personal death; it 
is more than the death of our society; it is the 
death of all the things we can possibly think of, 
and, most wounding of all, not the great but the 
trivial. 

There is nothing tranquil about the big baths 
as they are now, partly because of a particular 
accident of decay. A tremendous chunk of 
masonry has fallen intact from the north side 
where it lies like a meteor among the broken 
arches, blocking the way, spoiling the view, 
more moving than any perfect temple. There 
is a savagery of time in it. The ancient 
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cypresses shoot down to nothing round it, a 
hundred cycles of them are undone by this 
huge, shapeless mass of stuff that is so victori- 
ously unaesthetic, so like a natural obstruction 
in a jungle though it was no cave it fell from. 
Hadrian dwindles; -you lose interest in him, 
except as a figure to give scale. The sense of 
the .place is of appalling struggle, art against 
nature, art and empire together against time, 
worse than any affair of armies, and when that 
bit of roof crashes—you hear it—it is like the 
whole ocean lifting back to pound against cliffs 
in a storm, 

In all, what she has achieved is a remarkable 
transfiguration of rubble into living tissue and 
the sad, monkey will of man. The same 
imagination—and it is one not easily im- 
posed upon—addresses itself from time to time 
to Italian life and history in the last 30 years 
when they obtrude. There is a memorable 
visit, for example, to the tomb of murdered 
Italian hostages of the last war which, like most 
of the war memorials of our time, is an affront 
to the mind, and she writes exactly what must 
be said : 

There was not even any vocabulary left in 
which to do honour; that was a part of the 
fascist part of the crime. To express their 
abhorrence those who came after had to borrow 
from what they abhorred; they could not 
remember anything else.... One has not even 
the imagination to know if it would have been 
better to say nothing. 

There is no note of discomforted elegy in 
Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s book on Sicilyt. Irish 
peasant politics are in his blood and, for him, 
history and people are not curiously embalmed 
but are alive and fighting. (He is the only 
European traveller I have ever read who has 
actually urged an Italian driver to go faster.) 
His liveliness and his feeling for people are en- 
viable. His book is the travel diary of a writer 
at once in contact with the casual acquaintance; 
he has a sharp, enterprising mind that is 
corrected by the reflective strain of the experi- 
enced novelist and scholar. We get, for 
example, a far better impression of what the 
parcelling out of the land among the peasants 
of Crotone was like than the usual surveys of 
the Italian land question give us. He is not de- 
luded by peasants, but he does not despise 
them. He enjoys provoking people of all 
kinds. Why was the cabby ferocious to the 
beggar woman and her injured child? How has 
the Mafia changed? What has the endless story 
of foreign invasion done to Sicilian life, but to 

“ produce one permanently powerful social in- 
stitution ; the most putrefied upper class in all 
Europe.” Are the Italian Communists really, 
Communists or are they a very old race “ using 
Communism” in that minute to minute gamble 
which is the basis of Italian life? The account 
of his drive across Calabria in the rains is very, 
vivid; but no page of Mr. O’Faolain’s notebook 
is dull or pre-digested. 

Apulian Summer ¢ is divided into two thelinn 
essays and two on Oxford. Mr. Lloyd had 
been brought up in Italy, landed there again 
during the war and, after the war, went on tc 
the university; his book is very subjective, a 
little precious and austere, perhaps, but it has 
the originality of exploring the personal soli- 





+ South to Sicily. By SEAN O’FaoLain. Collins. 


Ss. 
+ Apulian Summer. By MicHAEL Lioyp Heine- 
mann. 15s. 
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tude and fear of the soldier traveller. He 
records the process by which an alien place 
settles into the mind, enticing or alarming the 
eye, invading the spirit until—as in the author’s 
case—it claims his inner life. The effect is 
dramatic, and many truths, forgotten in our 
immediate and coarse apprehensions of a place, 
are brought strangely out. These essays are 
really studies in loneliness and in the rootless 
condition of the sensitive man who came out of 
the war. When one of the soldiers gets comically 
wound up by a show at the theatre, when a 
woman whose son has been killed, stands and 
gives a performance of ritual wailing in the 
town square, this lonely and _ self-conscious 
writer stands peeling the onion of his sensa- 
tions, censuring his incapacities, skin by skin. 
‘This is a young man’s book, prim, often over- 
written, but something true and deep comes 
through : the malign and frightening insinua- 
tion of the Italian experience, the gooseflesh 
of travel and the present black spiritual despair 
of Europe which we are not inclined to face. 
V. S. PritcHett 


POET MINER 


I crawl through all those galleries of contemplation 


Where silence speaks like thought to thought and 
every 


Grain of dust is dehydrated being. 

Where mood on mood of time and calm and storm, 
Colour, shape, design’s compressed into the mind 
That holds the secret of the first beginning. 
Slowly I go, for here I know the hand 

Clutching to right the stumbling foot may tip 
The balance of the world when every prop’s 

A set pretence to hold up doom. 


I stare from my oasis of brackish light 

Into the Sahara of dreadful darkness 

And know that in that death of seeing eyes 

Is sight, and in that darkest darkness light. 

For, as day is born of night so shall my sight 

Be born of blindness. 

But I remain within my lighted cell 

Dragging my lamed existence, Oedipus like, 

Along the ways of artificial light 

And keep my love imprisoned in my heart 

Blowing dreams like bubbles inthe air 

To burst against the walls of this my hell. 
Harry C, Hates 


THE RIDDLE 


All things else that change, 
Being earth-born, suffer loss; 
Love, of a birth more strange, 
Has wings that arch across 
The sliding world’s mutation 
And still secure 
In movement keep their station 
And by their change endure. 


This riddle, my dear, I learn 
From you on whose clear brow 
Love’s dawn I yet discern 
Essential in this Now: 
When, though in changing fashion, 
His first alarms 
Quicken to fuller passion 
Quietly in our arms. 


So not on a sobbing string 
Will I, Love’s scholar, play, 
But leave to the dunce his grieving 
For ghosts of yesterday. 
Come then, first-last embraces, 
Time is not yet 
For Love to stint his graces, 
For lovgrs to forget. 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


VOODOO REVISITED 


Divine Horsemen : The Living Gods of Haiti. 
By Maya DerREN. Thames & Hudson. 25s. 

In 1947 Miss Deren landed in Haiti with seven 
pieces of her luggage devoted to photographic 
equipment. She held a Guggenheim Fellowship 
for “creative work in the field of motion 
pictures ” and she planned to make recordings of 
Haitian dance forms. By serendipity she fell 
upon Haitian religion. We have her book on 
Voudoun; the films lie undisturbed in her cup- 
board. It was a happy transformation of pur- 
pose, for it has added to the subject a 
particularly sensitive and vivid account of a 
religious system which—our acquaintance with 
voodoo and zombie will testify—is apt to capture 
the imagination. There are passages in this 
book, especially towards its close, where the 
reader will rejoice that the author is an un- 
inhibited artist and only an amateur anthropolo- 
gist. 

But since Divine Horsemen is offered in the 
new series “ Myth and Man” which, we are told 
in the blurb, aims “to set forth the basic myths, 
folktales and rituals of various peoples, ancient 
and modern, in such a way that the vital relation- 
ship of the mythology to the society concerned 
will be evident,” some fairly rigorous standards 
of anthropological judgment ought to be applied. 
Applying them, one has‘doubts. Miss Deren has 
plunged into a folk religion where the gods, 
taking possession of men and women, “mount- 
ing ” their serviteurs, walk the earth to commune 
with mortals. The gods, the loa, are many; their 
supporting myths various; their rituals complex. 
In the first half of her book Miss Deren sets out 
to extract a unified meaning from this material. 
She does not present the rites, the myths, and tl > 
paraphernalia simply as documents to speak for 
themselves. She interprets. She is suspicious of 
a technique which merely asks questions of 
informants; they may not be able to express for 
the inquirer what he needs to know. 

Her approach, instead, is through artistic per- 
ception and assimilation. She watches and par- 
ticipates. From long months of contemplation 
she draws “the meaningful, metaphysical struc- 
ture of Haitian mythology.” How can we know, 
then, which parts of the final systematisation are 
Miss Deren’s? . Where do we draw the lines in 
her text between her artistic constructions and 
the meanings given by Haitian mouths? Under 
Mr. Joseph Campbell’s influence, Miss Deren has 
tried to read a cosmic significance into Haitian 
religion; ‘cosmos’ and its adjective pepper her 
pages; Frazerian parallels point the universal 
moral. We have a theology, a metaphysics of 
Voudoun. For example: “A loa contains both 
subject and object, both seer and the thing seen. 
In Voudoun neither man nor matter is divine. 
A loa is an intelligence, a relationship of man to 
matter.” (Mr. Campbell, it should be said, is the 
General Editor of the series “ Myth and Man.” 
I suspect that he has done Miss Deren much 
harm in sending her off on the metaphysical tack. 
I am sure he has done her a disservice in writing 
the Editor’s Foreword; it is likely to put any 
sensible person off.) 

So far the book hangs in the air. It is an index 
of Miss Deren’s remoteness from sociological 
reality that the reader with no previous know- 
ledge of Haitian conditions will be brought up 
sharp on page 134 by the chance allusion to the 
official permits which are needed for the per- 
formance of ceremonies... He has been earth- 
bound only to the extent of being told that the 
author is talking about religious practices in a 
circle of thirty miles’ radius from Port-au-Prince. 
But with her chapter on houngan and hounfor, 
the priest and his temple, Miss Deren comes 
closer to an anthropological analysis. The priest, 
she tells us, presides over a société, a community 
of devotees centred upon the hounfor. ‘He is a 
guide to his followers in the practical affairs of 
life; he acts as a link with the wider world; above 
all, he is their healer. By page 160 we know 
(from a footnote) that “The hounfor is the only 
organized center outside of the large cities,” 
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although Voudoun is actually “outlawed” by the 
State. Now we are aware from other sources 
that an absence of clearly demarcated villages is 


a characteristic of country life in the Republic, | 


and that social grouping outside the household 


turns both upon the ritual community of the- 
hounfor and the agricultural work co-operative ~ 


called the combite. But Miss Deren glides past, 
or ignores, such interesting facts, leaving us to 


wonder about the social changes that must fol- - 


low from the official repression of a key institution 
of rural life. 

We can see the results of sociological inexperi- 
ence in another quarter. In one place Miss 
Deren says that “ As in all primitive communities, 
the family is a tightly knit, cohesive and 
continuous entity . . .”; in another, referring, in 
passing, to the system of non-legal marriage, that 
“Separation between man and common-law wife 
does not occur more frequently there than 
divorce does here [New York?]. ...” At the 
time Miss Deren was carrying out her research, 
Dr. Alfred Métraux and his colleagues were 
working on the UNESCO Haiti Pilot Project 
in the Marbial Valley,.which falls for the most 
part within Miss Deren’s chosen. area. They 
refer in their report to the tenuousness of matri- 
monial ties and the éasy break-up of marriages.- 
Miss Deren’s amateurishness betrays her into not 
so much as alluding to this anthropological work 
on her own doorstep. 

From the hounfor we pass to the social and 
psychological functions of rites, to drums and 
dance, and, finally, to a climax so deftly contrived 
that a reviewer of creative writing would not spoil 
it by revelation. But Miss Deren is playing at 
anthropology and she must pay the price. She 
seduces us. with persuasive pictures of sight and 
sound (more compelling than the theatrical ver- 
sions of Haitian music and dance which she 
rightly condemns as spurious), and, just as we 


succumb, she herself is dragged, unwillingly as — 


are all serviteurs, into the active service of the 
loa. The goddess Erzulie mounts her head. We 
see and feel spirit possession from the inside. 
It may not be anthropology, but it is powerful 
writing. 

Mauricz FREEDMAN 


THE EXPECTANT NOVELIST 


Books in General. By V. S. PritcHeTt. Chatto & 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 


In the Preface to his earlier collection of essays, . 


The Living Novel, Mr. Pritchett refused the role of 
literary critic; he described himself as “an 
expectant novelist,” and said that he approached 
the fiction of the past more in the spirit of “ the 
ordinary and doubtfully instructed reader.” 
He said he went for what interested and stimu- 
lated him ; that he would sooner skip to what he 


wanted, or ignore an issue, than miss the one or | 


two things he was after. He put intensity of 
experience before everything else. 

His new volume, containing thirty-four essays 
(nearly all of which have appeared in this paper), 
shows similar aims and interests, but with some 
new developments. Mr. Pritchett writes with no 
predetermined theory ; he uses little of the current 
terminology of criticism; he has none of the 
fault he imputes to the later Mr. Koestler, of 
using “‘ words as thought-saving gadgets from 
the ironmongery counter.” He scarcely has a 
method. But yet he has a constant procedure, 
a cautious, affectionate, personal feeling after the 
unique quality of each book under review. He 
thinks of writing primarily as the expression and 
description of human experience, modes of vision, 
forms of behaviour. Yet it is curious that he hardly 
ever writes about poetry or the drama. The main 
reason for this limitation seems to be that (perhaps 
less by deliberate choice than by bias of mind and 
temperament) he has saturated himself in prose 
fiction as the dominant literary art of the time. 
Fascinated by the elasticity, variety and range of 
the novel, he has felt no need to go beyond it. 
“ The novel,” he says in one of these new essays, 
“seeks whom it may devour”’’: and he explores 
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300 BOOKS AGO 


We've been going for 300 books... nearly sixteen 
years, the first of the general book clubs! Since then 
many imitations have come. None has surpassed 
(or even approached) READERS UNION in the variety 
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and quality of its choices. 


Not for RU the tea-cakes of literature, the merchandise, the best- 
. selling novel. Instead members of READERS UNION have had a constant 
adventure in reading. It has published such enterprising and varied fare 
as early and late books by Steinbeck, O’Casey, Denton Welch, Huxley, 
the Sitwells, Isherwood, Graham Greene, Toynbee, Epstein, Thornton 
Wilder, and Joyce Cary. It seeks out the best in the fields of biography 
and experience, in history, in travel], and the open air; among the arts, 








music, and sciences; nor does it omit fine fiction. It is not tied to any 
group of publishers. It seeks the permanent book for the serious reader. 

Such books usually cost anything up to a guinea each. The economics 
of book-buying co-operation permit RU members only to get them for 
just 5s (an expenditure which costs less than a cigarette each day!). RU 
choices, issued monthly, are unabridged, often specially illustrated, cloth 
bound, of full size: a pleasure to look at and handle in a rich variety of 
colour and style. 

Below you will find the current READERS UNION programme and a note 
about its additional bargains. If you like the look of this programme, 
try RU for six months. At least it will give you, as a reader, your money’s 
worth: at best, it may well prove to be your passport to a richer life. 








JANUARY 


THE SEA AROUND US 


by Rachel L. Carson, Decorated by Alan Jessett. 

Already world-famous, this history of the sea over 350 million 
years reveals new realms to stagger the imagination. ‘It is a work 
of science, stamped with authority; a work of art, saturated with 
the excitement of mystery; it is literature. —New York Herald 
Tribune. : STAPLES 12s 6d: RU 5s 


FEBRUARY 


WORLD WITHIN WORLD 


by Stephen Spender 


Spender is Le a —— ‘thinking’ man of the thirties. 

is autobiography (called ‘brilliant’ and ‘a masterpiece’) revives 
Oxford with Auden and Isherwood; Weimar Germany; Spain; 
the London blitz. ‘A fascinating book . . . admirably lucid and 
economical .. . an important document of our time.’—Jocelyn 
Brooke (Time & Tide). HAMISH HAMILTON 15s: ru 5s 


THE WEST PIER 


by Patrick Hamilton. RU Ed. illustrated by Freda Nichols. 
‘It is to Mr. Hamilton that the social historian will go,’ said 
The Times Literary Supplement of this story of a treacherous 
seaside romance. Others spoke of ‘immense verve’ and ‘refresh- 
ing directness.’ Authentic, taut, and brilliantly written by the 
author of Rope. CONSTABLE 12s 6d: RU Ss 
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APRIL 


WASA-WASA 


by Harry Macfie and Hans G. Westerlund 


RU Edition illustrated by John Robinson. 

‘Unless your blood be damned to eternal coldness, this book will 
thrill you and move you to deep compassion,’ wrote The Tatler 
of this true story of prospecting in remote Canada fifty years ago. 
“The best to emerge from those rugged northlands.’—John 
O’ London's. ALLEN & UNWIN 15s: ru 5s 


MAY 


THE SPENDTHRIFTS 


by Pérez Galdés. Illustrated by Charles Mozley. 

Galdés, the most popular of Spanish writers, has been compared 
with Dickens, Balzac, Dostoevsky. V. S. Pritchett found The 
Spendthrifts ‘a brilliant well-constructed comic story,’ and for 
Hugh Sykes Davies (B.B.C.) it has ‘all the weight of a European 
classic.” WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 12s 6d: RU 53 


DARE TO BE FREE 


by W. B. Thomas 

One man’s war with a difference. Major Thomas, captured in 
the airborne invasion of Crete (strikingly retold), escaped in 
Salonika, living for a time among the monks of Mount Athos. 
(‘. . . afascinating account.’—Sir Compton Mackenzie.) Modestly 
told, it remains ‘a story of reckless courage and endurance.’— 
The Scotsman. WINGATE 12s 6d: RU 5s 
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every process of digestion, every attack on fresh 
kinds of food. Not only can prose fiction digest 
larger chunks of life ; but the idiom and structure 
of the novel are nearer to untransmuted experience 
than those of any other form. 
The scope of this new volume extends, not 
forwards into the discussion of other forms of 
literary art (the only poet is Clough, a verse 
novelist), but backwards into.the many kinds of 
writing which do not fully claim to be literary 
art at all—journals, diaries, letters, note-books, 
and such ambiguous works as The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom and The Journal to Stella. Mr. Pritchett’s 
real concern now becomes more openly clear ; 
he is above all the analyst of the borderland between 
“life”? and “‘ art’ where the creative element in 
living jostles the reporting element in literature. 
He focusses his interest on all writing which gives 
vital expression to a mood, or a situation. He asks 
in the essay on Dostoevsky “ whether a good deal 
of our talk about the necessity of form and so on 
‘in the novel, is not, after all, nonsense.”’ About 
‘short stories he asks; . “‘ Do you at the end of a 
‘story, feel that the lives of the: people have ended 
with the drama of their situation? Do you feel 
‘that. their lives were, in fact, not lives, but an 
jidea ? That is the artificial story.” And he con- 
‘trasts with these the other kind of stories of which 
the ends “open”? and “the characters go on 
‘living.’ He is generally more interested in this 
‘surviving individuality (whether it is marked by 
custom and tradition, as with Maupassant’s 
peasants, or by the “manias of the human 
solitude,” which he finds in Dostoevsky er the 
comic characters of Dickens) than in the handling 
‘of life as a series of moments or patterns “ running 
like a chain of raindrops upon the window.” 
' In the literature of the borderland he observes 
‘Boswell stumbling “upon the vital discovery 
that experience is three parts hallucination ”’ ; 
and, by contrast, he sees that in the Henry James 
Note-Books the creative process has already begun, 
and that many of the “ bright bits” “ will be 
lost to life . . . in the forbidding structure of a 
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DON QUIXOTE 


A translation by SAMUEL PUTNAM 
which enables Don Quixote to be read as 
easily as a brilliant contemporary novel. 


The late Samuel Putnam’s fluent and flexible 
rendering captures fully, for the first time in a 
translation, the qualities of intellect and sensi- 
bility which abound in the original. This 
edition is the climax of fifteen years work and is 
the complete novel, including all the preliminary 
matter of the original editions. The notes are 
such as will be welcome to and respected by the 
scholar, and yet are not irrelevant to the simpler 
aims and pleasures of the common reader. We 
confidently put these volumes before the public 
as the best translation into English of Don 
Quixote that has ever been made. 


93 x 6}, 2 vols. of 520 pp., boxed, 63/- net. 


THREE EXEMPLARY 
NOVELS 


Translated by SAMUEL PUTNAM 


A companion volume to the translation of Don 
Quixote and just as readable and reliable. The 
Exemplary Novels are sometimes regarded as 
Cervantes’ most mature production from the 
point of view of a highly conscious and refined 
literary artistry. 93 x 6}, 256 pp., 30/- net. 
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work of art.” In praising Jane Carlyie’s letters he 
says : “ She was too interested in hitting peeple off, 
and in keeping on top herself, for the novelist’s 
life.”’, He notices, especially in the essays‘on Gide 
and Mr. Koestler, how in our own time the pres- 
sure of‘ fear and horror has confused “the 
boundaries of private and public life, what could 
still be fermented into art and what would run 
out raw into journalism.”’ 

Mr. Pritchett offers no nostrum by which to 
test whether fermentation has been successful ; 
he works by example and quotation ; the test can 
be made only in the detail of a passage. This is 
admirably illustrated in the treatment of Meredith, 
whose reliance upon epithet he sees as a “ refusat 
of reality unless it was highly infliected.’’ And he 
says of One of Our Conquerors: “‘ The exhibi- 
tionist metaphors. reduce a novel, which has a 
well-stated social theme, to the clownish.” Or 
again, he sees Carlyle’s “Biblical rhythms 
thumping in his head and the German absurdities 
cavorting inside him ” as a technique of fostering 
egoism, in “ the struggle to become not a citizen 
but a human being in an iron age ”’ ; and we are 
left with the feeling that in this struggle he failed. 
Through his discussions of style and of attitudes 
to themes Mr. Pritchett is always moving quietly 
and deftly towards the discovery of those’ unique 
qualities in each work and each writer which 
enlarge our own experience. Over and over again 
I find that his discoveries are to me revelations. 
The whole procedure is instantly sympathetic 
from the beginning; I am carried not 
wanting to agree or disagree, but to be shown. 

The qualities which make Mr. Pritchett so 
successful in this kind of writing are many: a 
great natural talent for understanding human 
beings, strengthened by an unobtrusive knowledge 
of technical psychology ; a knowledge of Europe 
based (as how rarely in Englishmen) on friendship 
and enjoyment, not on politics; a fine moral 
sensitiveness and hatred of shams (it is interesting 


the term “ Protestant’? occurs as a reference- 
point); a humanistic faith in the value of the 
individual. The fertility and precision of the 
images of his own writing always illuminate 
what he says of others’ : the novels of Wyndham 
Lewis, for example, “ old block-busting guns and 
tanks skewed on the abandoned field, they stand 
still, fantastic without their thunder.” Lastly, 
there is the combination of technical skill and 
patience which can, week after week, use so much 
authentic personal feeling and thought in what is, 
after all, a journalistic chore of two thousand 
words. Each essay is not only full of life, but a 
unity completed by labour and restraint, triumph- 
ing over the meagreness of opportunity which the 
times impose. 
HuMPurRY - House 


SEANCES AND SURVIVAL 


Matters of Life and Death. By GeroFrFREY 
Murray. Sidgwick & Fackson. 10s. 6d. 
Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research. 

By C. D. Broap. Routledge. 25s. 

Mr. Murray’s book was written in the first 
instance to celebrate the effective legalisation of 
Spiritualism which, by the Act of 1951 was taken 
out of the legal categories of witchcraft and 
vagrancy and its publication coincided with the 
centenary of the first legal Spiritualist seances to be 
held in this country. The writer embarked on an 
exploratory expedition in that vast and vaguely 
defined territory, which stretches from psychical 
research to Spiritualism, and the present book is an 
account of what he found there. He attended 
Spiritualist seances, watched mediums and spiritual 
healers at work and observed the struggles of a 
medium possessed by an evil spirit. There are 
chapters on the organisation of Spiritualism and 
the spiritualist conceptions of heaven and hell. 

Let me say at once that, so far as it goes, Mr. 
Murray’s book is extremely well done. It is easy 
and agreeable to read and is singularly free from 
the nauseating gush and sentimentality by which 
sO many spiritualist writings are pervaded. Two 
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particular merits are, first, the careful distinction 
which he draws between psychical research which 
is the - investigation of abnormal occurrences of 
ail sorts and the kind of healing which has always 
been practised in the Christian Church which 
pre-supposes faith in the interventional power of 
God ; and secondly, a detachment whichis con- 
tent to describe without comment. In a realm in 
which wishes so often take the place of evidence 
and men supply the place of knowledge by con- 
verting their conjectures into dogmas, Mr. Murray 
writes as calmly and objectively as if he were com- 
piling a treatise on the multiplication ‘table. In a 
final short chapter of eight pages he tentatively 
suggests certain conclusions of his own. These 
include a deepened respect for Spiritualists but 
no conviction of survival. 

He notes the poverty of Spiritualist literature 
and its platitudinousness—so extreme that one is 
tempted to wonder whether, though ghosts may 
have souls, they-have any brains. But he doesn’ 
seem to be aware of the various theories to the 
effect that what survives as the originator of the 
messages is-not the fully developed personality 
but is a detached fragment of psychical stuff, a 
psychological trace, it may be, or a persistent 
cluster of memories which survive for a time, 
while the true soul has passed elsewhere, .has 
indeed passed, if religion is to be believed, into 
eternity. This is the kind of temporary survival 
which runs through classical literature and whose 
type is exemplified by the ghosts of Penelope’s 
suitors, poor, witless, wraiths who would like a 
meal of good red blood 'to give them strength. 

One of the first in this country to develop the 
possibility of such a view on psychological and 
scientific s was Professor Broad, according 
to whose “ psychic factor” theory, the agency 
responsible for sending the messages is neither 
the surviving mind of the so-called dead person 
nor the mind of the medium, but a temporary 


:* mindlet”’ emerging upon the combination of . 
to see in a writer so free of gadget-words how often — 


the medium’s body with surviving psychological 
elements associated with the dead person. In 
reading Professor Broad’s book, we move into 
a different atmosphere. It consists of selections 
from papers and lectures—the second such selec- 
tion to be published in the last few months— 
written and delivered by him during the last 
thirty years. They are divided into three sections‘ 
religion, politics and psychical research, about 
half the book being devoted to the latter. De- 
fending himself against the charge of writing 
about religion while being himself devoid of 
mystical or even religious experience, Professor 
Broad points out that his part in the matter is 
confined to “ the appraisal of arguments which ate 
held by those who use them to be either demon- 
strative or probable.” 

Professor Broad, who was formerly President 
of the S.P.R., may well have had a certain amount © 
of first-hand experience of abnormal phenomena 
—he was indeed present at some of Professor 
Soal’s experiments in card guessing with Mr. 
‘Shackleton which seemed, prima facie, to estab- 
lish the fact of precognition—but he would, I 
dare say, use the same arguments in justification 
of his writings about psychical research. Together 
with Professor H. H. Price, he has done more than 
anybody else in this country to make psychical 
research philosophically if not scientifically respec- 
table, and the initial paper in the present volume, 
entitled The Relevance of Psychical Research to 
Philosophy, does convincingly justify the interest 
which Professor Broad, as a philosopher, has 
himself taken in the subject, and constitutes 
something of a challenge to younger philosophers 
to pursue the connection. This.is not the place for 
a discussion of the many issues involved, but what, 
in brief, the evidence of psychical research 
may be said to have done is to increase the diffi- 
culty of holding the epiphenomenal view of the 
mind as a function of the brain. At the same time, 
it would seem to diminish the likelihood of the 
mind surviving the brain by reason of the enlarged 
conception of the powers of the embodied human 
mind to which it seems to point. 


C. E. M. Joab 
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“This delightful book, 


People 
and Americans 
STANLEY WADE BARON 


...uses the method invented 
by Sir Max Beerbohm in Seven 
Men and followed in Some 
People by Mr Harold Nicolson. 
Mr Baron can safely be named 


in such company.”’ 
OBSERVER 





“TI don’t know when I have 
enjoyed an autobiographical 

fragment so much.’’ 

12/6 DAILY EXPRESS 


One of Our 





SOCIALIST 
THOUGHT 


The Forerunners 
1789-1850 


G. D. H. COLE 


This book, complete in itself, is the 
first: of a series in which Professor 
Cole is setting out to present a 
general history of the development of 
Socialist ideas against the background 
of world events since the French 
Revolution. The present volume ends 
with the collapse of the European 
revolutionary movement of 1848, and 
treatseach leading thinker separately. 
It covers the evolution of Socialist 
ideas in France from Babeuf to 
Proudhon, in Germany from Fichte 
and the Young Hegelians to the 
earlier formulations of Marxist doc- 
trine, and in Britain from Paine and 
Godwin to Robert Owen and the 
anti-Ricardian economists. 25s. 
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“Excitement on every page. © 
In the very highest rank of 
books about the last war.”’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 
6th impression printing. 18/- 


Baldwin 

G. M. YOUNG 
“Vivid, sympathetic, a con- 
tinual delight, glows with 


vitality. ”’ YORKSHIRE POST 
21)- 


Working with 
Roosevelt 


SAMUEL I. ROSENMAN 


“A remarkable contribution 


to history.*” - R. H. Ss, CROSSMAN 


21)- 
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SALE OF 12,000 
SECONDHAND 
BOOKS 


A private collection full of 
interesting books (many 
out of print), on Art, Archi- 
tecture, Biography, Travel, 
Topography, Natural His- 
tory, etc. All single copies. 
No lists available. 

A grand opportunity for 
personal shoppers. 
February 28 — March 7 
Third Floor, adjoining Furniture Dept. 
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Ready Today 


FAREWELL CROWN & 
GOODBYE KING 


MARGOT BENNET 


“An uncommonly interesting and en- 
tertainifig novel” (Books of the Month) by 
the author of The Widow of Bath. 10s. 6d. net 


IT HAPPENED 
LIKE THIS 


PHILIP REYNOLDS 


"The impact of Orwell's 1984 was 
powerful, but not immediate. This book 
is much closer to our time and to ourselves.” 
(New York Times) 9s. 6d, net 












FRANCOIS 
MAURIAC 


1952 Nobel Prize Winner’s 
latest novel 
THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED 
translated by Gerard Hopkins 
“A living work of art.” 
(Sunday Times) 9s. 6d. net 











VOL. III OF A FAMOUS BIOGRAPHY 


LINCOLN . 
THE PRESIDENT 


J. G. RANDALL 


The third volume covers the middle period 
of Lincoln’s administration in the manner 
which brought the author high praise for 
Lincoln the President : Springfield to Gettys-‘ 
burg, published here in 1947. 


“Professor Randall is master of the 
field and indubitably the last word is his.”, 
(New Statesman : 3.5.47) 


484 pages, 16 plates, 42s. net 





Report from 
FORMOSA 


H. MACLEAR BATE 


“There is no excuse for not reading it... 
it is a valuable book, clear concise and 
factual. It should be obligatory 
reading for those who wish to hold 
forth on these subjects.” 

Lord Vansittart 


(in the House of Lords) 16/- net 
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SILHOUETTES 
Seven Friends. By Louis Maritow. Richards 
Press. 10s. 6d. 


I’m sending you a book ot mine... It is a fanciful 
absurd comedy—written when I was playing with 
that Tiger, Life. 

I am directing this to Radley—I suppose you 
arc back there educating the masters. Write to 
me soon. Your friend O. 

So Oscar Wilde wrote to the hero-worshipping 
public schoolboy that was Mr. Marlow in the 
Nineties. This small, unpretentious and wholly 
admirable book of memoirs keeps something of 
the flavour of the above extract all the way 
through. Mr. Marlow writes with friendly 
explosiveness of Frank Harris, and interestingly 
of the three brothers Powys. His final chapter 
is less a portrait than a critique of his friend 
Mr. Somerset Maugham and contains some of 
the best criticism that has yet been written on 
that writer. 

Mr. Marlow describes Harris in his pirate 
habit as he lived—* the most remarkable literary 
blackguard of any century.” His souvenirs of 
the great boaster, whether literary (“I can beat 
Maupassant! ”’) or sexual (“Never a flash-in- 
the-pan!’’) make an amusing pendant to 
Hugh Kingsmill’s biography. The ‘ character’ 
of Aleister Crowley is no less meaty. Mr, 
Marlow is bent on giving us the happier side 
of Crowley’s nature—Crowley as poet, gastronome, 
grand seigneur, bibliophile, enemy. (“To a 
Slim Gilt Soul, his lampoon on Alfred Douglas 
'—Giton, and Judas and Tartuffe, he calls him— 
is perhaps the best of these.”) Whether drugging 
{Theodore Dreiser with anhelonium, or elabora- 
ting his Five-Thousand-Year-Plan for civilising 
America, the Great Beast attains a rich flamboyance. 
| Yet, in the end, the most interesting exhibit 
in this book is the small collection of letters 
from Wilde—the one friend whom Mr. Marlow 
never actually met. They corresponded eagerly, 
the boy sending poems and photographs, Wilde 





LIVING 
DANGEROUSLY 


F. Spencer 
Chapman 


Recommended by The Book Society 


Few men have survived so many tight 
corners as the author of The Fungle Is 
Neutral, who now describes with 
skill and zest Kayaking in Greenland 
waters, perilous Himalayan climbs, 
and close shaves in the jungles of 
Malaya. 


3 impressions before publication. 
Illus. 12s. 6d. 


TOGETHER 
WE WANDERED 
C. J. Lambert 


The Author of Sweet Waters: A 
Chilean Farm travelled with his wife 
from Sussex to the Bahamas, New 
Zealand to Peru, the Philippines to 
Brazil and encountered many oddities, 
such as a beach that ran away, a fish 
that ate grass and a poison factory. 


Illus. 248pp. 16s. 


Chatto & Windus 
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directing his reading and his friendships. He 
recommends Paul Adam’s Basile and Sophie, 
“a coloured Byzantine novel—very terrible and 
curious,” and writes ‘I am very sorry you are 
in correspondence with ——. He is an infamous 
young swindler, and selected me—of all ruined 
people—to swindle out of money.” In 1900 
the young admirer was at Dieppe with a relative 
and arranged to call on Wilde at his hotel in 
Paris. Later, came a telegram putting him off. 
“Long after,’ Mr. Marlow writes, ‘ Robert 
Ross told me that Wilde telegraphed because 
he was afraid of disillusioning me.”’ Yet another 
of the thousand-and-one anecdotes that challenge 
the verdict of Mr. St. John Ervine’s hysterical 
and un-Christian biography. 
JoHN RAYMOND 


NEW NOVELS 
Among Women Only. By Cesare Pavese. Peter 
Owen. 11s. 6d. 


A Sea of Troubles. By MarGuerite Duras. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Night is Darkest. By GerorGes BERNANGS. - 


Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 

The Secret Stream. By Marcet AyME. Bodley 

Head. 11s. 6d. 

A typical figure in Italian literature today is the 
writer who is Marxist in idea and wholly, even 
slavishly, American in formation: a curious 
phenomenon, difficult to explain. It is as if Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh had spent long years in the study 
of Soviet authors, humbly striving to mould his 
style after theirs. And this Italian preoccupation 
is not only with the style but with the message, 
with, in fact, America. To writers struggling to 
portray distress and injustice and _ violence, 
Hemingway clearly would offer a welcome alter- 
native to Italian rhetoric; but the same can hardly 
be said of, for example, William Faulkner and 
Gertrude Stein. 

Pavese was one of these divided spirits. In the 
latter part of his life he turned against America; 
after his suicide a party comrade wrote in Unita 
“in him decadence was not a borderland but the 
very core of his life and art.” Both charmers had 
proved a disappointment to him: and one has 
only to glance at the Diaries, wherein his deeper 
concerns appear, to be amazed that he ever took 
up with either. The novel Among Women Only 
(the Italian title Tra Donne Sole means something 
else) shows, however, no sign of these discontents. 

The story is laid in Turin: the book is a wither- 
ing indictment of the local rank and fashion. It is 
narrated by Clelia Oitrana who was born in the 
Turin slums and has since worked her way up, 
becoming a fashionable dress-maker and hanging 
about, ever alert for snubs, on the fringe of a 
society she detests and despises. The opening 
chapter describes the attempted suicide of Rosetta, 
the young daughter of rich parents; in the final 
one she tries it again and succeeds. Between the 
two incidents we see her with her friends and 
associates, living in a wilderness of cruelty, in- 
difference and sham. 

Readers who are not Marxists may feel some 
impatience with Pavese’s black-and-white sketches 
of human beings. Yet the novel is a brilliant one. 
Short, pithy, even brutal sentences drive the 
narrative forward like so many light steps on a 
powerful accelerator. A whole scene, a train of 
reflection, is evoked in the fewest words. Some 
of the characters that flit through the story one 
seems to have met many, many times before. 
At a party given by the would-be-clever, 

a young man with a beard held the floor and 
defended an absent friend against the girls—a cer- 
tain Pegi, who had shovelled snow on the avenues 
that winter: out of eccentricity, the girls said; 
to engage himself, the young man said. 

One sees this Pegi, shovelling away for dear life, 
engaging himself and distracting others. One 
sees everything that Pavese wants seen, as vividly 
as if it were there. The pathos of Rosetta’s 
mother is beautifully conveyed in her one or two 
brief appearances: like much else in the book 
it is an intimation of what Pavese might have 
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grown to if, having chipped his way through the 
Communist shell, he had decided to live. 

The misery depicted in A Sea of Troubles is 
that of the poor and harassed, not of the rich 
and secure. This very distinguished novel is by 
a young Frenchwoman and the scene is the 
Pacific coast of French Indo-China. The account 
the author gives of native life is terrible: in a 
passage concerning the children of the plain she 
writes : 

They died mainly of cholera which comes from 
eating green mangoes, but no one in .the plain 
seemed to know this. Every year, in the mango 
season, one could see children perched on the 
branches or waiting hungrily under the trees and, 
during the following days, there would be more 
deaths than usual. And the next year others would 
take their place under the same mango trees and 
die in their turn, for the impatience of famished 
children, confronted with green mangoes, is eternal. 
Others drowned themselves in the river. Others 
still died of sunstroke or went blind. Others ate 
the same worms as the stray dogs and were choked 
to death. 

The main theme of the book, however, is a 
less familiar one, the predicament of the poor 
White. An old Frenchwoman and Suzanne and 
Joseph, her children, are existing on the barren 
strip which, since they had no money for bribes, 
was allotted to them by the officials. Every year 
the ocean floods their land and destroys their 
crops. Once the old mother had the idea of 
building dykes to keep the ocean back, and her 
enthusiasm roused even the natives from their 
apathy so that they came in hundreds to help in 
the work. But crabs nibbled away at the dykes 
and waves beat upon them and when the flooding 
season came round they collapsed. From that 
day to the hour of her death the mother lives in 
a permanent rage. 

Their bungalow is mortgaged : they live on rice 
and stew made from a fishy-meated fowl called the 
stilt-bird; their pleasures consist in a turn with 
an incredibly ancient motor-car or in playing over 
and over the same worn gramophone records. 
A delightfully comic interlude occurs when a rich 
but unprepossessing young - man becomes 
enamoured of Suzanne, who plunders him with 
the helpless rapacity of her kind before sending 
him empty away. Joseph finds a rich woman for 
himself. The mother dies. 

The only complaint to be made of this sensi- 
tive and original book is that it strikes rather too 
much on the one note. The drama of the dyke- 
building, the calamity of its failure, are past when 
the story opens, whereas they should have been 
used to give it both the shape and the tension 
that it lacks. None the less it is a work of art; 
and much praise is due to Miss Antonia White 
for a splendid translation. 

After long prayerful meditation and a telephone 
call to the publisher, I am still at sea as to why 
Georges Bernanos ever penned the confused non- 
sense in Night is Darkest. It appears that he 
drafted it first as a film scenario; and it is difficult 
to believe that he ever intended publication in 
the present form. Lovers of that noble ardent 
mind will not be grateful to whoever advised it. 

The only interesting thing about the book is 
that, according to the blurb, the ageing novelist 
Ganse is intended as a portrait of its author: that 
apparently Bernanos, to some of us an ideal of 
faith and passion, of a generosity which strikes 
the herd as lunatic (“Ah ce pauvre Bernanos! 
C’est un exalté,’ a Jesuit once remarked to me 
with a pitying contempt which defies description), 
saw himself as a blustering, inflated, envious 
mountebank. It would provide a subject for con- 
templation, if true; but I have no confidence even 
in that. 

Marcel Aymé seems to be experiencing the fate 
of Dr. Jekyll, who found after a while that Mr. 
Hyde popped up without being sent for. More 
and more the whimsy comes creeping into stories 
which have set out with an air of innocence and 
good intention. The Secret Stream has excellent 
things in it, particularly in the comic vein, but 
the enjoyment of them is wiped out-by successive 
waves of exasperation. The benevolent old 
lawyer who batters the servant-girl to death and 
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LIONS AND SHADOWS 


An Education in the Twenties 
CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
A reissue of Christopher Isherwood’s 
literary autobiography describing his ex- 
periences in London in the Twenties. 
There are sketches of many of his friends 
and colleagues—some of them now - 
famous authors—and reminiscences of 
tutoring and of a brief experience as a 
medical student, 9s. 6d, 


THE CHANCTONBURY 
RING 


ROYSTON MORLEY 
Author of The Desert in the Bed 
‘This is the best thing the author has 
done. The dialogue is brilliant ; there is 
real insight into the characters.’ 
L. A. G. STRONG. 16s 


A SEA OF TROUBLES 


MARGUERITE DURAS 
Translated by ANTONIA WHITE 
An unusual and arresting story of a ‘poor- 
white’ family i in French Indo-China—vio- 
lent, ironic and intensely moving, 128.6d. 


WAAAY 


METHUEN 








“To be sad vig all 
who wish to understand 


the times we live in ”’_yorxsire post 


HITLER 


_A STUDY IN TYRANNY 
BY ALAN BULLOCK 


Censor of St. Catherine’s and formerly 
pated of New College, Oxford. 


Latest developments in Germany add 
new significance to this masterly 
biography of Hitler, of which the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung says, 
“.,. there is no more profound, 
comprehensive and precise analysis 
of the life of Hitler . . .” 

Illustrated. 25s. net. 


. . will remaina standard work for many 


” 


“ 
. 


years... 
‘ R.H. S. Crossman, in the 
NEW STATESMAN & NATION 


“With this book he puts himself in the front rank 
of contemporary historians”. 
A. J. P. Tay’or, in the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


OO ATS 








SELECTED 

PROSE OF 

BERNARD 
SHAW 


CHOSEN AND EDITED BY 
DIARMUID RUSSELL 


1004 pp. 42s 
* 

The 
Standard Edition 
of the Works 
of Bernard Shaw 


Constable 
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Daily Sketch Book Find 
ROBIN JENKINS 
Happy for the Child 


With what consummate artistry 
does Mr. Jenkins draw his characters 
and how brilliantly does he depict 
the workings of the child mind. A 
novel with a difference this — and 
one which I confidently hope will be 
followed by many more. NORMAN 
WALKER in the Daily Sketch. 





12s 6d 
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A New Monthly Magazine 


The 
EUROPEAN 


The analytical review of Literature, 
Politics, Economics, Science, Art, Theatre. 


Contents for March include : 
MARCEL PROUST & JEAN 
SANTEUIL by Henri Gilbert x 
IMMORAL BOOKS by Desmond 
Stewart * DR. LEAVIS OR MR. 
POUND ? by Denis Goacher * 
“INFANTILE DISORDERS” OF 
THE LEFT, “ KINGSLEY” ON 
“HAROLD” « RUMANIA TODAY 
* THE RUSSIAN’S MORNING 
PAPER * MAKING MEN AND 
HEROES by Alan Neame * etc. 
and 
ANALYSIS: The search for truth; 
Opponents can reply; Necessity for clarity; 
Union of Europe; How to fight 
Communism ; Industry ; “ The Fourth 
Point”; Africa; Dr. Naumann; Open 
Forum, by EUROPEAN. 

3s. 6d. 
From all rewsagents and booksellers 
EUPHORION DISTRIBUTION LTD., 
302 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, S.W.1. 





















THE BOOK 
= PHAT YOU 
CAN’T BUY 


It is LANCELOT AND GUINEVERE— 
immortal tale of a guilty love— 
just issued by The Folio Society 
in Malory’s incomparable version. 
Bound in silver, emblazoned in scarlet with gay 
illustrations in heraldic array, this entirely new 
edition has been prepared from recently dis- 
covered manuscripts. It will be eagerly sought 
after, yet itis NOT FOR SALE, but has been pro- 
duced in a limited edition as a free Presentation 
Volume for all members. 


The Folio Society publishes special editions of 
the world’s greatest books: classics which are 
the foundation of every personal library. Here 
are the brightest gems in the crown of literature, 
the most entertaining and worth-while reading 
of all time. Illustrations are commissioned from 
distinguished artists ; volumes are individually 
designed and craftsman-made with richly varied 
bindings. AND, because the demand is guarantced, 
they often cost no more than ordinary editions. 


Beautiful books such as these cannot be mass- 
produced, so that membership is limited, but a 
few enrolments can still be accepted to fill the 
last vacancies for the current year. 


For 20-page illustrated Se engee Stes & your 
bookseller, in event of difficulty post to 
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obscenely mutilates her body is really too much; 
such things doubtless happen all the time in real 
life, but in literature they are absurd. Unhappily 
‘M. Aymé has collected a large whimsy audience 
about him; so that the prospects of his writing 
another little mastérpiece like Uranus are meagre. 

Honor Tracy 


EL CAMPESINO 


Listen, Comrades. By EL CampesiNno (VALEN- 
TIN GONZALEZ). Heinemann. 15s. 


_ Fifteen years ago the Spanish Civil War was 
at its height. The Republican forces were fighting 
bitterly for Teruel, a little township to the east of 
Madrid whose name meant a lot in those days, 
for it was at Teruel that the forces of freedom 
first took the offensive against Fascism. But 
Teruel, unfortunately, was only a flash in the 
pan. The Republicans did not hold it for long; 
Franco counter-attacked, and; after recapturing 
the town, he went on to cut Republican Spain 
into two. Foremost among the heroes of that 
gallant struggle, so we then thought, were the 
fighting units of the Spanish Communist Party, 
and it was a Communist General, El Campesino, 
the author of this book, who commanded the 
rearguard. It is a measure of the disillusioning 
process of history that we must now learn 
that Teruel was lost te freedom because the 
Spanish Communist Party withdrew artillery from 
the front. lt happened to suit Communist tactics 
that the town should be lost and other sections of 
the People’s Front discredited. Facts like this 
are not new. As long ago as 1938 Orwell in 
Homage to Catalonia described the double game 
the Spanish Communist Party were playing, but 
now Orwell’s writings are confirmed by El 
Campesino himself. Being a Spaniard, he was a 
poor Marxist. He had too much of a romantic 
temperament and, what was worse, a sense of 
humour. He argued with Russian Generals and 


Spanish Communist leaders who wanted him to 
keep his distinctive beard because “ [it] isn’t 
your personal property. It belongs to the Spanish 
people, to the Revolution, to the International.” 
After Franco’s victory, he escaped to Russia, 
where he was sent to the Frunze Academy, the 
Red Army Staff College. One day he was asked 
at an examination which army was the best in the 
world. His answer, the German army, set him 
on the road leading to disgrace and Siberia. 

Many people have been sent to Siberia, but El 
Campesino is an unusual man. He has lived 
to tell the tale: thanks firstly to his great 
physical strength and powers of endurance, but 
also to his ability to accept his lot philosophically 
while yet preserving his fierce desire for freedom. 
Like Weissberg in The Conspiracy of Silence, El 
Campesino has successfully run the gauntlet of the 
Soviet interrogation machine. He did not confess. 
But it is clear from his account that the majority 
who do, do so out of sheer weariness. The least 
likely to confess are foreigners, non-Communists, 
or those few Communists who have not been 
corrupted by the machine and can still see the 
point of resisting. 

At the second attempt, El Campesino escaped 
from the U.S.S.R. He appeared in Paris as a 
witness in David Rousset’s libel suit against the 
Communist weekly Lettres Frangaises. There he 
gave his account of Soviet slave labour (which, for 
all the matter-of-factness with which he describes 
it, provides the most horrifying passages in 
this book) and of the disappearance of nearly 
5,000 Spanish Communists in the U.S.S.R. He 
remains a convinced anti-Fascist. ‘“ But I do 
regret,” he said, at the trial, 

profoundly and with all my heart having wished 
to impose on the Spanish Republican Zone the 
hegemony of the Communist Party and of Com- 
munism. Contact with Soviet Russia was to be for 
me the greatest deception, the greatest setback of 
my whole life. 
Davip GINSBURG 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


Blind White Fish in Persia. 
Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


There are no blind white fish in Persia, at any rate 
not in the ganats, or underground waterways, where 
Mr. Anthony Smith hoped to find them. But he did 
discover, one day flashing his torch, a blind man not 
three feet distant ; one area of tunnel revealed an old 
woman’s praying ground ; bats would come whistling 
towards and past him ; fish with eyes, and a porcupine 
or two, were not out of the picture. Above ground the 
hunting was richer if less macabre: reptiles, for the 
most part, lizards, butterflies, jerboas, scorpions, and 
a bear promised but not realised. And hardly less 
meticulously this young Oxford naturalist sets out to 
explore the secret channels of Persian character. 
Polite deviousness, hospitality and distrust of the 
European had, He discovered, their limpid source: 


By ANTHONY SMITH, 


there was reason as well as weariness in a behaviour - 


that had grown up round poverty. Carpet-making 
and opium crops were the two mainstays-in those 
nerth-eastern districts where he visited: both on the 
decline. Other Mr. Smiths had cut the profits, and, 
what is more, grabbed the enormous wealth of oil: 
no wonder this Mr. Smith, chasing lizards, peering 
into ganats, and generally asking too many questions, 
was regarded as a spy. From the Persian point of 
view, that wasn’t so dreadful; but there was always 


the interest—what, in Kirman, had he come to spy © 


on? 
Four of them, undergraduate scientists, had pro- 
posed the journey to the Oxford Exploration Society, 


had received a grant of £850, bought a secondhand . 


truck, and undergone the fascination of desert roads, 
beard-growing and rapid fevers. The news that 
fighting had broken out in Korea tinged their first 
real escape from “ civilisation.”” This is the usual 
time-lag of book-production : Korea, at the moment, 
is the stab-in-the-back of all travel writers who have 
disappeared, hoping perhaps to come back to a 
Europe busy signing the peace treatics. Mr. Smith 
has made a familiar, factual narrative of the whole 
journey, from the moment when it first presented 
itself as a Long Vac. spree to the return to an Oxford 
eager to hear all about it. It is quiet, cool, intelligent 
globe-trotting, not untinged by the sobriety of youth. 


Elizabethan Lyrics. Edited by KENNETH Mur. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


This is a selection of 200 short poems varying in 
date from Wyatt to the reign of James I, and in quality 
from Shakespeare’s songs and sonnets to the pedes- 
trian fourteeners of Tottel’s Miscellany. Professor 
Muir’s field has been well anthologised and it was not 
to be expected that he would make fresh. discoveries. 
His long critical introduction is full of useful informa- 
tion and sound, if cautious, judgments—his high 
estimate of Sidney is interesting, but requires fuller 
treatment than space allows him—and the choice from 
among a multitude of varied sources has been made 
with taste and scholarship. One misses certain brief 
lyrics such as The Silver Swan and a set of words to 
the tune of Greensleeves ; but there are no omissions 
among the justly famous and beautiful poems of this 
period which every reader. will wish to find—Call for 
the robin redbreast, Follow your saint, Fain would I 
change that note and the rest. 

It is difficult to see why the collections of A. H. 
Bullen are not referred to in the bibliography; nor 
‘should Oxford have been credited with Fulke Greville 
and Robert Greene. Greville was a Cambridge man, 
and Greene at least a very doubtful Oxonian. 


Johnsonian and Other Essays and Reviews. By © 


R. W. CHAPMAN. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 


During a lifetime of devoted attention to the 
problems of minute literary scholarship, Dr. Chap- 


man has twice gathered and published the shavings. 


from_his workshop; but only the dates on the title- 
pages reveal that thirty-three years separate this new 
book from the Portrait of a Scholar. Nothing has 
changed; the absorption in questions arising from 
the transmission of printed texts, the keen amateur 
interest in linguistics, the passion and watchfulness 


of the lexicographer. And the same precise, courtly 


style records it all, There is nothing he likes so well 
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as a problem, and the stories that warm his heart are 
all detective stories (see “The Making of the Life of 
Johnson”) or progress reports from the academic 
race-track (“In Johnsonian studies we still lead, with 
something in hand; but in the modern study of 
Goldsmith’s life and writings American scholars have 
almost everything to their credit”). As a true John- 
sonian, he has concerned himself with topics which 
would have been of interest to the Doctor, and, if 
they represent only a tiny splinter of the Johnsonian 
sensibility and curiosity, who can complain? 

- Some readers will, of course. They will point out 
the frightening gulf between the satisfying complete- 
ness of Dr. Chapman’s inquiries into matters of fact, 
and the feebleness of his interest in the fundamental 
questions of literary excellence (as evinced by the 
kind of “criticism” he is prepared to praise). Re- 
membering that Dr. Chapman has been intimately 
concerned for many years with the study of English 
literature at Oxford, they may mutter to themselves 
the rhyme about the Philatelist Royal, who “Was 
always too loyal to say what he honestly Thought of 
philately.” 


Dynasty of Ironfounders. By ARTHUR RAISTRICK. 
Longmans. 30s. 


Coalbrookdale, where Abraham Darby founded 
his ironworks in 1699, and was succeeded in manage- 
ment until 1851 by five generations of his family, 
has had its historians, from Samuel Smiles onwards. 
Dr, Raistrick, however, has had access to much material 
hitherto unpublished—account books and journals 
of the Company and private correspondence between 
the Darby and Reynolds families and many of the 
other great Quakers—Gurneys, Frys .and Goldneys 
—who played their part in the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the eighteenth century. 
He makes a colourful story of the way in which the 
enterprise was faithfully nursed through many 
vicissitudes, from the small beginnings in which 
Abraham Darby I peddled his pots and kettles, to 
the great days when Coalbrookdale castings supplied 
the needs of Boulton and Watt, bridged the Severn, 
and later gave the Victorian Age its lamp-posts, park 
gates, rococo vases and statuary. 

The Darbys emerge as admirable examples of 
humane, paternal industrialists: for instance, after 
the riots in 1756, we find Abraham Darby II eloquent- 
ly petitioning the Lord Lieutenant for clemency on 
behalf of four of the ringleaders condemned for 
tfansportation .(though the rioting had seriously 
alarmed his daughter Hannah). The work of the 
family as inventors is, of course, a familiar story ; 
-but one point is made by the author which may be 
new to many students of industrial history: in 1777, 
sixty years before Neilson, there is some evidence 
that Abraham Darby III—in many ways the greatest 
of the family—made experimental use of “ hot blast.” 


People and Americans. By STANLEY WADE BARON. 
Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d. 

The sub-title of this short slick book is “‘ A Memoir 
of Transatlantic Tourists’? of whom, whatever he 
may believe, the author is one. It is in fact this one- 
ness with his characters that tends to rob the satire 
of some of its punch: we are not all the time sure 
whether the author is noticing how funny or nasty 
things are or not. For example, in the heart-throb 
on the last page, is he guying himself or writing 
straight? This element of uncertainty causes one to 
enjoy more particularly those pages which make fun 
of people who are English and therefore seen from a 
distance, such as Mrs Gape and the horrible G.I. 
bride Vera. 

The gallery of American portraits is certainly 
characteristic. There is the dreary young couple all 
agog to meet famous and interesting people, without 
Pausing to consider why they should ever want to 
meet them: four bright sparks (two of each kind) 
drifting about the Continent in a haze of drink and 
fornication : two elderly and mutually disparaging 
ladies who tour Wales in a flash : a literary celebrity, 
tenowned for his attacks on others, yet expecting the 
greatest reverence for himself: and a gigolo with a 
heart of gold. But taken as a whole they are camera 


_ Studies rather than the drawings of an artist in irony ; 


and for those probably numerous readers who would 
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go to any lengths to avoid meeting them in real life, 
there will be no great charm in finding them ably 
represented on the printed page. 


North Country Life in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Epwarp HuGues. Oxford. 30s. 

This fascinating and important book is described 
by the author as a series of studies based on the recent 
discovery of a large collection of local manuscripts. 
The documents consist mainly of the correspondence, 
account books and papers of “ Black William” 
Cotesworth, originally a tallow-chandler, who became 
the lord of the manors of Gateshead and Whickham 
in the early eighteenth century. The chief value of 
the find lies in the light it throws on the gradual 
transition on Tyneside from a semi-feudal society to 
an industrial economy founded on coal; and so the 
fullest and most absorbing of the studies are of farming 
and politics, of the mercantile community of Tyneside, 
of the early attempts of coal-owners, agents, shippers 
and London dealers at combination, and of the close 
relationship between the coal trade and the local 
landed interest 

On the skilful and exuberant editing of this new 
material one would venture only a few minor criticisms. 
The territory covered is only a fraction of “‘ the North 
Country”’; the author quotes his sources at such 
length that he often allows himself little room for 
comment; and—though perhaps understandably— 
he is inclined to post-date the social and economic 
revolution which is his theme. A similar volume on 
West Cumberland is promised later. 


x Week-énd Competitions 
No. 1,201 








Set by Epsilon 

Telephone subscribers in Berlin, on dialling a 
certain number, hear suggestions for a menu and 
instructions how to cook it. Competitors are asked 
to imagine, in not more than 150 words, what one of 
the following would advise in such circumstances : 
Parson Woodforde, the Rev. Sidney Smith, Mrs. 
Beeton, Brillat-Savarin, Ambrose Heath, Philip 
Harben, Lord Woolton, or Cyril Connolly. Entries 
by March 10. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,198 
Set by Pibwob 

It is generally asserted that the myth-making 

faculty of the ancient Greeks is a lost art. Competi- 


tors are invited, for the usual prizes, to invent 

a myth about the Flying Saucers. Limit, 150 words. 
Report by Pibwob 

So far as inventiveness is concerned, competitors 
showed that the myth-making faculty is by no means 
a lost art, but they generally failed to invest their 
narratives with the glamour or terror of the authentic 
myths. As might be expected, ‘the Saucers were 
explained in many instances literally as saucers, 
generally sent flying by angry or sportive gods or 
winged for helping the export trade. Chariot whcels, 
haloes, a god’s disobedient daughters, tear-drops, 
quoits and shields in the old tradition were popular. 
Among the ingenious suggestions were milk-bottle 
tops, a sombrero, fragments of brain, moonbeam 
children, blobs of spittle, a god’s kisses and golden 
plum-stones. 

Guy Kendall’s otherwise excellent entry had unfor- 
tunately to be disqualified for exceeding the limit 
by forty words. Two guineas to H. C. Williams, 
whose entry approached most nearly to the spirit of 
the genuine myth. A guinea each to the four others 
printed below. 





Long, long ago the tortoise, being then without 
shell, was the swiftest living creature. Mercury, 
journeying on the earth, heard of its fame, and chal- 
lenged it to a race. The tortoise won and, in anger, 
Mercury punished its presumption by condemning 
it to the perpetual burden of a shell. Later, fecling 
contrite, Mercury agreed that tortoises should discard 
their shells at the gateway of death. The shells were 
used to adorn the walls of Mercury’s palace in the 
country of the gods. 
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But Jupiter liked it not and was angry. What 
was done could not be undone, so he declared that 
every time a mortal reached the speed of sound— 
the speed of the gods—the crashing of the sound- 
barrier should shake one shell from the walls and 
send, spinning into space, a “ flying saucer.”’ 

H. C. WHILLIAMS 


After Apollo and Hermes were reconciled the 
friendship between them waxed great, and the young 
god never wearied in the services he rendered to his 
elder. 

Hence, upon a day appointed by Zeus for the 
holding of a chariot-race between the gods, Hermes 
arose betimes and removed the linch-pins from every 
chariot except that of Apollo, who alone completed 
the circuit of the heavens, since all chariot-wheels 
but his were hurled into space. 

Then Zeus, the father of Hermes, was exceeding 
wroth ; and taking his son’s winged hat he cast it to 
the winds. Whereupon Hermes, in no wise troubled, 
flew after his hat and retrieved it, together with most 
of the chariot-wheels. But some, either through 
indolence or malice, he let go their ways ; and it is 
to these, still winging through the heavens, that 
mortals today have given the name, “ Flying 

Saucers.” G. J. BLUNDELL 


Juno was so annoyed by the Danaé affair (when 
Jupiter arrived home she’d thought of the most 
delicious things to speed him on before he resumed 
his proper shape), that she went to Venus for some 

eauty hints, and thereafter bathed daily in milk. 

Several thousand years later she noticed a Milky 
Way stretching across the firmament. Aquarius 
protested that he was not as young as he used to be, 
and anyway milk wasn’t in his contract. 

“* Then let it be brought in bottles ! ”? Juno snapped. 

Quite recently Ganymede queried, in full council, 
what should be done with the accumulating milk- 
bottle tops. 

“ Dump them on one of the planets!” said Juno. 

“Which one ?’? Ganymede enquired. 

Mercury, Venus, Mars, Pluto and Saturn 
bridled. Jupiter prompted dangerously, “ Tell us, 
my dear!” 

“As you wish,” smiled Juno. “ Tellus it shall 
be.” ELAINE MorGAN 


King Cotylus had five daughters of surpassing 
beauty. Many were their suitors, but in vain, for 
they were devoted to Artemis and swern to eternal 
virginity. One day while hunting in the forest they 
encountered Bacchus, who, captivated by such loveli- 
ness, gave immediate chase. The maidens contrived 
to make good their escape to their father’s palace ; 
but fearing to offend a god so powerful they invited 
their pursuer to tea. Reflecting further that even 
this beverage might not suffice to cool the ardour 
of that passionate deity, on his arrival they poured 


excuses and departed. As a reward for their signal 
constancy and resourcefulness Artcmis translated 
them to heaven as the Cotylides or flying saucers. 
Their appearances are unpredictable but beneficent, 
and it is useless to pursue them for they can never be 
overtaken. Davus 


When Danaé heard of Acrisio’s death, her mind, 
already afflicted, gave way. She repaired to the old 
Brass Tower where she sat alone, idly playing with 
golden discuses. Occasionally, from some small 
aperture in the circular wall, she would throw away 
a handful, exclaiming, “Go, find Jove and be my 
love’s messengers.” Alas, they fell on the ground 
and were stolen. 

By this sorely afflicted, Perseus journeyed to the 
sacred Oak grove, waiting there several nights till 
Jove spoke to him in a dream. He came away with 
the assurance that the Brass Tower and its recluse 
would find place on Mount Olympus, amongst the 
Immortals ; while each discus sent forth would fly 
round the Earth and come home to roost. Thus 
could Danaé dream anew her golden dream. 

And so it came to pass that fortunate mortals have 
seen, with sacred awe and wonderment, shining round 
objects fly by. M. F. P. M. 


CHESS: The Game that Wasn’t Played 
No. 178 
Most of us, usually, have more cause to be pleased 
with the moves we might have made than with those 
we did make. I am sure Vicky would agree when 
thinking of his valiant French Defence against 
C. H. O’D. Alexander in the recent T.V. match. 








(1) P-K4 P-K3 (7) Q-Kt4 P-KKt3 
(2) P-Q4 P-Q4 (8) Kt-KB3 KKt-K2 
(3) Kt-QB3 B-Kt5 (9) Q-B4 Q-B2 

(4) P-K5  — P-QB4 (10) Q-B6?! R-KKtl 
(5) P-QR3 BxKt (11) Kt-KKt5 Kt-B4 
(6) PxB Kt-QB3 (12) P-KKt4 Kt-R3 
Had Wy red to go in for( 12) . P xP, (13) Px Kt, KtxP 
he could have caused fantastic complications (though’ Alexander 


might have weathered the storm by B-Q2) 


(13) KtxRP KtxKtP (14) Q-R4 R-Kt2 
Here again, the bolder (14)... QKtxKP, (15) 
P x Kt, Q x P ch would have caused complications 
almost too cruel to be inflicted on a simultaneous 
performer. As it happened, Vicky did sacrifice the 
wrong Knight (KKt !) too late, should have lost, but 
won through an oversight of his opponent. Other- 
wise, Alexander’s performance was magnificent 
against a very strong field, including some champions, 
ex-champions, and other notabilities in various walks 
of life, such as a Peer of the Realm and a bus-conductor, 
famous as an amateur pastry-cook and specialist in 
wedding-cakes. Here is Alexander’s dashing win 
against charming young Peggy Wood (H.B.’s daughter), 
British girl champion. 
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(5) P-Q3 Ktx Kt (12) BxPch! KxB 
(6) PxKt  Kt-B3 (13) Q-R5ch K-Ktl 
(7) Kt-B3 B-K2 (14) Q-B7ch K-R2 
(8) P-Q4 0-O (15) B-R6! B-B3 
(9) B-Q3 R-K1 (16) Bx P BxB 
(10) O-O P-B3 (17) Q-Kt6 ch K-R1 
(11) Kt-R4 PxP (18) R-B7 resigns 


An intcresting suggestion comes from F. A. Amies 
and others who want me to organise a game among 
readers of this column. Since J could not easily pair 
them alphabctically (as has been suggested) it shall be 
done like this: Londoners to play the rest of the 
World, and this office being in London we shall give 
the others the courtesy. of the move which should 
reach me within the next few days. Every Wednesday 
afternoon (starting March 4) I will decide the respective 
move according to the majority vote and let no one 
grumble about a bad move who has failed to exercise 
his democratic right to influence the decision.. As I 
shall have rarely more space for this than a line in 
the competition report to announce the latest move, 
players had better keep their own score of the game. 
I hope we shall all live to sce the end of it. 

A: Capablanca 1914 In this week’s competition 

— the usual 4-pointer for begin- 
ners is a game position in 
which White proceeded to 
win the Black QBP. He 
was instantly punished for 
such greed. How? B is a 
2-mover classic which might 
please our much neglected 
‘ problem-addicts. It should 

- be fairly rated with 5 ladder- 
points ; ‘ine C_White to win—is rather more difficult 
than it looks. It may well be underrated with 7 points. 


B: Heathcote C: V. Bron 1948 



































~ Usual | prizes. Entries by March 9. 





REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set February 7 
GR? GORA ne bing yi KxQ. (3) R-R5 ch, 
3 . -Q1. B5 ch, K- - 
~ ge By 5 ch, K-R7. (3) B-Kt5, K-R8! 


(4 ) B-B4 ch, K-RI1. (5) B-Kt4. 
‘s oy RG, Rode. (2) P-KB4! parey (3) K-K2! P-B7. 


(4) K 
om . K-Kt7. (4) R-KKt7 ch, K-R7 (b R- ye 7» 
P-B7. (6) K-B2, K-R6. (7) K. B3, RT eR x 4 


Many competitors stumped by C. Prizes shared by 




















their tea into their saucers and noisily drank it up. (1) P-K4 P-K4 3) P-B4 P. T. Jones, M. i 
Much disconcerted Bacchus shortly after made his (2) Kt-QB3 Kt-KB3 ns PaKP KecP , eS Pe iat 
Week-end Crossword No. 37 ACROSS 25. “ Not ——an——succeeds, 15. Spread to support an en- 
1. The hill produces a harvest but Harry Harry” (Henry trance (9). 
| 2 3 4 5 iS 7 8 when the soil’ is broken IV, pt. 2) (7). 16. Less exciting praise (7). 
on it (9). 26. He wrote about Miinchausen 18. Marks of a decoration in 
6. It takes a final- effort to make (5). moncy (7). 
p this river work (5). 27. The planesfor trumpeters(9). 21. He is spied in drinking (5). 
9. The weapon to reduce a 22. Less than a scruple (5). 
girl (7). DOWN 24. The curse in Great Expec- 
0 2 10. Like Myshkin (7). 1. Maid’s light ? (3, 4). ; tations (3). 
11. Reparation makes the tenant 2. Share cut short in proportion SET-SQUARE 
3 4 12. cae F - P raga pee 3. 4 idiiali that devotion 
it (). et en has a turn (6, 5). Solution to No, 36 
13 Good argument for a > : <5 Ses geet 
3 7 6 : nationalist (5) 5. “ This way and that dividing 
. the (Tennyson) (5, 
15. Study of what was recently 4). 
affixed to a letter ? (9). 6. Here is a combine (3). 
” a é 16. Query in loads of mixed 7, Precaution to prevent a 
deceit (9). split (9). 
17. Stick and do not declare (5). 8, Suffering cry from the dock TERY Lit 
js 25 19, The spirit of North London (7). SF Aw 
(5). “ 12. This warning is very short EOLONTS T poe iE 
20. He showed how water could notice (11). oS apuys A otro 
26 help the spinners (9). 14, Sends down about the en- ee Wc MeL MG Mc | 
23. Operatic correspondent (7). voys (9). NIE[t 
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